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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


The question as to whether it is right for trade to be so 
pushing as to enter private houses without invitation is a 
large one. ‘‘ If Philanthropy is in the habit of doing it,” 
which it certainly is, ‘‘ why not 7?” saysCommerce. Is it 
worse to be asked to subscribe to a work on heraldry in 
five-and-twenty parts or to moral pocket-handkerchiefs 
for the inhabitants of Tongataboo? There should, I think, 
in either case be a limit to the number of applications, 
because otherwise where only one manservant is kept 
he is chiefly. occupied with answering the front door 
bell. To quote a line from that once popular ballad ‘‘ The 
Overscer ”” 
Our door is quite hot with the knocking 

from one or another of these visitors. A good plan against 
the philanthropists is to keep a charity box of one’s own, 
and to insist upon half-a-crown being dropped into it by 
the intruder before permitting him to state his business. 
With the traders defence is more difficult: it is too 
humiliating to your intelligence to say, ‘‘ I have already a 
work on heraldry.’’ As to the particular case which has 
set the ball rolling—the incursion of a comely young 
person of good address—it does not seem to me so intoler- 
able. She should, however, not have called during luncheon 
time; it arouses the impression that she expected to be 
invited to that meal. If I had been the Canon, that is 
certainly the alternative I should have preferred to that of 
permitting my cutlet to get cold while listening to a syren 
upon an encyclopedia. 





These two enterprising commercial travellers are not 
always harmless. <A friend narrates a terrible anecdote of 
what happened to a lady of his acquaintance at the hands 
of a dealer in lead pencils. Her husband was in the City, 
and there was no man in the house, which had just 
been very handsomely and cesthetically furnished. As it 
chanced, she was expecting news of importance, and when 
informed that a person wished to see her particularly, but 
declined to give his name, she entered the drawing-room, 
into which he hed been shown, with some expectation. 

yed to find that he only wanted to sell his pencils, she 
peremptorily declined to do business with him; and, after 
ontinued importunity, requested him to leave the house. 
**T will do so,” he r plied, ‘*but as I have no card I will 
leave a little token of my visit,” and with that he slashed 
the ne wly decorated walls with three or four strokes of his 
walking-stick. The room was not only spoilt, but had to 
remain so for some time,as the police wished the marks 
to remain intact, as though they were a kind of autograph 
which could be identified if they were given time enough. 
But the dealer in pencils escaped with impunity. 


I confess, however, that I have a great deal of sympathy 
for people who have to support themselves upon ‘‘ com- 
missions’ of this kind. It requires the tongue of the 
serpent and the importunity of the dove; and persons 
whose por kets are threatened are apt to be exceedingly 
rude. There is no collection so hard to complete, because 
you have to appeal to those who in some form or another 
are themselves collectors of the article desired. Even when 
money is owed to you, it is very difficult to get it. I read 
in an Ontario paper that a Muskoka pastor has declined an 
addition of a hundred dollars a year to his pay, on the 
ground that ‘* the hardest part of his labours is the collec- 
tion of his salary, and that the undertaking to collect a 
hundred dollars more would kill him.” What a terrible 
thing it must be to have to go, hat in hand, to ask for some- 
thing to be put in it, even though it is yours by rights! 
What a temptation there must be to enjoy ‘‘one crowded 
hour of glorious life” by telling your patrons what you 
think of them! Nothing, we are told by experts, can be 
so utterly wretched as the profession of literature, yet the 
cultivation of it on a little oatmeal seems preferable to 
what this unfortunate pastor has to go through on the 
voluntary (¥) system for his golden fleece. 


How our delusions vanish one by one! One had thought 
that a London police magistrate knew everything; that he 
had absolutely no equal in omniscience except in the editors 
of the answer columns of the weekly papers, and they 
have six days to think of matters which he has to answer 
out of hand. I suppose in every police office there are 
encyclopedias and so on, but there are many questions put 
to police magistrates not to be solved by encyclopedias. 
For instance, ‘‘ Please, your Worship, the sweep has charged 
me fourteen shillings for my chimney after a fire: am I to 
pay all that?” To this, Mr. Denman—I am sorry to give 
names, but the thing is so extraordinary—is recorded to 
have replied, ‘‘ My good woman, I don’t know any more 
than you do what the proper charge is after a fire.” 
Applicant, in a tone of great surprise, ‘‘ What? Don’t you 
really?” She moved sorrowfully away, like one whose 
faith is shattered and to whom all the world seems out of 
joint. 


Oddfellows 
have been wont to deprive widows of the 
them as relicts of 
In future, they have 


The not inappropriately so termed, one 
would think 
allowances deceased 


burial due to 


insurers if they married again. 
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decided not to deprive them of this asset in case of their 
second nuptials. This will, no doubt, have a healthy 
influence in encouraging matrimony. An old farmer, on 
the occasion of his fourth espousals, was rallied by the 
clergyman of the parish upon the money he must have 
accumulated by marriage. ‘‘ Well, I daresay you think 
so,” he replied, ‘‘ but, what with bringing on ’em in and 
carrying on ’em out, Ido assure you I have made very little 
out of it.” In future, as regards the widows of Odd- 
fellows at least, this last item of expenditure will be 


saved. 





If Count Tolstoi is, as some conclude, not responsible 
for his actions, the same must be said of his manners, 
which are otherwise inexcusable. A young poet who is 
weak enough to inquire what the Count thinks of his 
verses is informed that all poetry is a mistake, inasmuch 
as one can express oneself much more clearly in prose. 
This was also Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s view, who, how- 
ever, though he only used was not always 
successful in making himself intelligible. So far, the 
matter is one of opinion; but when the Count goes on to 
say, ‘with a peculiarly bitter expression of countenance,” 
that verses are generally the production of literary wanton- 
ness and literary insolence,” he, too, contrives to exhibit 
the latter quality. His arguments may be literally 
described as being without rhyme or reason. 


prose, 





The absence of rhyme, a rhyme for Dodds in French, is 
now worrying the musical public in Paris. A Bacchic ode, 
we read, has been composed and dedicated to the General— 

Hail, son of Victory! 

In trop‘cal regions thou were great and martial. 
Thou arousest bravery, 
Awakest the hope of France. 

Hail to Dodds! &e. 
All is well in the French version, as regards the rhyme, till 
we get to the General's name, but no rhyme can be found 
for that. It is often said that the French language adapts 
itself to expression better than the English, but in this 
case we have the advantage; we have any number of 
rhymes for Dodds 

Hail to Dodds, 

Beloved of the gods, 

Who made for the backs of his enemies rods, 

And in tropical regions who fought against odds. 

One could go on for a week like this, at half-a-crown 


a line. 


Although there may be nothing new under the sun, 
things may be new to ws, which is, after all, the chief 
consideration. In a county court the other day it came 
out that it was not unusual for clerks in Government 
offices to take their holidays in Holloway Jail. This has 
nothing to do with the fashionable aroma that must needs 
cling to that edifice now that it has been inhabited by a 
duchess ; that circumstance will doubtless make it more 
popular, but it-has been sought after, as a place of retire- 
ment and relaxation, for years. Even to the judge this 
circumstance was unknown. ‘Do you really mean to 
he asked of the counsel, ‘‘that the debtor passed 
his holidays in the prison?” ‘‘Certainly he did; he 
went there when he took his annual leave, repre- 
senting that he had a matter of private business of 
pressing importance. Some clerks do take their holiday in 
that way.” One has heard of persons who are missing 
from society for intervals varying from three weeks to three 
months, and who reappear with their hair cut fashionably 
close, but no one has hitherto suspected them of having been 
away for their holidays. Is it possible that the Long 
Vacation is ever spent in this way ? It must be much more 
agreeable than travelling about. the Continent, sleeping in 
strange beds and drinking medicinal waters, and infinitely 
3ut while these gentlemen.are taking their ease 
for Holloway has quite a feudal appearance-— 
It seems very hard that 


say,” 


cheaper. 
in their castle 
what becomes of their families ? 
they should have to remain at home*while papa is enjoying 
his holiday all alone. 


The two classes that are now suffering worst from hard 
times in England are the landlords and the farmers; and 
there is very little sympathy expressed for either of them. 
As to the former, it is thought that, after all, their 
pecuniary troubles are merely comparative ; they still wear 
decent clothes, and sometimes live in fine houses, because 
they are unable to let them, and mortgages, though they are 
heavy weights, are invisible to the public at large. As to 
the farmers, they have cried ‘‘ Wolf!” so often that it is 
hard to believe in that animal, though they cannot keep it 
from their doors. In the village where I lived asa boy 
there was a very rich farmer (which shows what an old 
fellow I am getting) who would never own that he had 
anything to be thankful for in the way of profits. The 
parson once said to him, during a very fine harvest season, 
**Come, Mr. Jones, you can have nothing to complain 
about this year, at all events.” ‘‘I can’t say that,” said 
the farmer. ‘Still, you can’t say what is amiss.” He 
thought a bit, and then replied very grudgingly, ‘‘ Well, 
you see, there will be no spoilt hay for the young calves.” 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree has been addressing an audience 
in the Royal Institution upon the imaginative faculty— 
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not 2 very promising subject, perhaps, even for @ 
lecture, and yet he has contrived to say things 
both good and new. He has ventured to deliver 
his testimony against the despotism of book-learning 
under which the present generation groans and travails. 
He has often noticed, he says, that persons who 
devote their energies to reading acquire a habit of 
mechanical thought—‘ originality loses its muscle, and 
the memory is developed at the expense of the imagina- 
tion. . . . A knowledge of men and things is manifestly 
impossible unless a man is in sympathetic touch with his 
generation, for we cannot give out what we have not 
taken in.” These are reflections which professional 
critics of imaginative literature would do well to 
lay to heart. Some of Mr. Tree’s anecdotes are very 
amusing. He tells us that some years ago he suffered on 
one occasion from stage fright. At the end of the first 
act, when he was ‘reduced to a state of mental and physical 
pulp,” the author of the piece entered the green-room. 
*** Well, how did I get on?’ I asked, hungry for encourage- 
Scanning my trembling and perspiring form, he 
replied, ‘I see your skin has been acting, at all events.’” 
If an actor suffers from ‘ self-consciousness,” Mr. Tree 
does not recommend alcohol as a remedy. A young dramatic 
genius of his acquaintance was persuaded to try it one 
night, and to try it thoroughly. At four o'clock in the 
morning he appeared at the lodgings of the friend who 
‘* Well, have you succeeded ?” 
‘“My legs are 


ment. 


had given him the advice. 
**Alas! no!” stammered the patient. 
drunk, my tongue is drunk; but I haven't lost my self- 


consciousness.” 


Everything, it is said, comes to him who waits; but, 
for my part, I doubt the proverb. When a man has got 
what he wants he is at liberty to attribute his success to 
any cause, even to vis inertie ; but those who have not got 
it may be excused for getting a little tired of waiting. 
Some ‘‘ gentlemen sportsmen” have spent their lives and 
fortunes in hopes of gaining ‘the blue riband of the 
Turf,” and yet have been fobbed off, at last, with the Two 
Thousand Guineas. The Derby is a very ‘‘ waiting race” 
indeed. I have a friend whose humbler ambition would 
have been satisfied with having drawn the winner in a Derby 
and he tells me this story : 00g perseverance 
deserves I ought to obtained it, for I 
have subscribed my annual guinea at the club for the 
fifty thought myself lucky to have 
drawn a nine out of ten it 
blank. so long ago, however, that it is 
scarcely worth mentioning—the favourite did fall to my 
lot. The odds were very short, and it was a question 
whether it was worth while to hedge. My wife said ‘ No’— 
and I stuck to my colours, 
The animal behaved 


‘** sweep,” 
SUCCESS have 
last years, and 
starter; in 

indeed 


cases was a 


Once, 


women are always fond of risks 
or rather to those of the owner. 
admirably, and won the race. That, you may say, ought 
to have contented me; and so it would have done—for that 
year, at least—if I had received the money. But the head 
waiter, who held the stakes, informed me that the member 
who had drawn the second horse had warned him not to part 
with them. A little difficulty had arisen after the race—an 
objection, in fact, had been lodged with the stewards with 
respect to the poor animal's age. It wasan infamous thing 
to throw that in his teeth—or, rather, to throw his teeth 
themselves at him, for in them, they said, lay the proof of 
his iniquity—but so it was; with a modesty as admirable 
as his courage he had withdrawn himself from public 
observation directly he had carried off the prize, and was 
not to be found anywhere. The delay, of course, would be 
only temporary ; I felt sure the noble animal had a complete 
answer to the ridiculous charge against him, but it was 
disagreeable. My wife had so boasted of her sagacity in 
not allowing me to hedge, that I confess I felt a slight 
satisfaction in this little hitch which depressed her to a 
more moderate level, but I calculated upon all being put 
right by the end of the week. 
acquainted with the famous Running Rein incident, this was 
by no means the case : the generous animal, unable to bear 
a breath of suspicion, had, it 
suicide ; yet his detractors, carrying their malice beyond 
the grave, actually dug him up, and having held an inquest 
upon him—though, in fact, they only sat on his head— 
returned a verdict of ‘Four years old.’ So I never saw 
one shilling of my money. | 

‘After this frightful disappointment I felt that I 
required something very handsome to recoup me, so I 
became a member of a sporting club, and subscribed ten 
pounds instead of one to the annual sweep. For the secon] 
time (after forty years or so) I drew this year the favourite, 
His teeth are all right, you will say; there 
under 


As everyone knows who is 


is supposed, committed 


Isinglass. 
was no necessity for his proprietor to put him 
the turf he adorned in order to observation. 
Still, I was not fated to be happy in my specula- 
tion, for when I went to the club in the morning to 
get my money (£250) from Jones, the head waiter, who had 
charge of it, the porter received me with a grave face. ‘I 


avoid 


am sorry to say, Sir, a very unpleasant thing has occurred 
in connection with the club stakes. Jones has bolted with 
the whole of it. Mr. Sunlight, as is so full of his jokes, 
says, when he heard of it, ‘‘ Well, we can’t say there is no 
*; and then he added, 
But; as you 


Derby sweep so long as Jones is alive 
‘** How everything comes to him who waits!”’ 
may imagine, I was in no hymour for jokes.” 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY TIL MACE. 


Never have the moods of the House been so variable 
as in the Committee stage of the Irish Bill. Last 
week there was not only a vast amount of talk with 
little or no progress, but there were frequent explosions 
of temper. This week the progress has not been 
rapid, but the temper has undergone a change. It was 
brought about by Mr. Gladstone, who can arrange tho 
political barometer at his will. Mr. Chamberlain came 
down to the House one afternoon in offended majesty. 
A Ministerial journal had imputed to him, in a bur- 
lesque of the debate, a desire to hold the Prime 
Minister up to ridicule. This and kindred matters 
Mr. Chamberlain submitted to the House as breaches 
of privilege. Her Majesty's faithful Commons have 
grown a little weary of rebuking newspapers, for, 
however severe the censure, nothing ever comes of it. 
Mr. Gladstone has many a time in the course of his career 
rescued the House from an unsatisfactory position, and he 
performed that office again with infinite dignity and 
tact. The suggestion that there had ever been any rude- 
ness to himself on the part of his opponents he dismissed 
as wholly unfounded. He paid a compliment to the 
sincerity of the party opposite, and treated them witha fine 
courtesy under which some of them possibly felt a little 
abashed. To this Mr. Balfour responded with a graceful 
tribute to Mr. Gladstone's Parliamentary renown, and 
straightway the Committee proceeded to business in an 
amiable and even lamblike humour. I have seen this 
phenomenon before, when it has soon yielded to a sudden 
and tempestuous outbreak of party passion. But this time 
the calm was not superficial. The debate went on hour after 
hour without a note of 

animus. Mr. 'T. W. Russell's 


considers ‘an independent line.” Moreover, there 
are two vacancies on the Liberal side, and there will be 
a third when the patent for Sir Hussey Vivian’s peerage is 
made out. Yet on a division of nearly six hundred mem- 
bers Mr. Marjoribanks finished smiling with forty-one 
to the good. How does this wonderful Whip manage 
these marvels? Does he conjure his members out of his 
hat? I put this question to the Serjeant, who looked 
grave. I fancy he suspects there is some awful necro- 
mancy at work, and that by uttering incantations Mr. 
Marjoribanks can summon the astral bodies of absent 
Liberals to march into the Division Lobby while the real 
Simon Pures are enjoying themselves elsewhere. 

All this, however, is not good enough for Rob 
Roy Macgregor. That redoubtable Scot, who has 
exchanged a predatory for a Parliamentary career, 
believes that real progress cannot be made unless the 
majority determine to add the clauses to the Bill 
when in their opinion these have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, This view does not find favour at present on 
the Treasury Bench. Ministers are not as impatient 
as the Macgregors. They are not prepared to swoop on the 
amendments and destroy them utterly with one stroke of the 
Ilighland claymore. 








OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ee 
THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY AT DERRY. 
One of the concluding events in Lord Salisbury’s Irish 
tour was a visit to Derry, where he was the guest at the 
Bishop's palace. It will be remembered that at the great 
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march-past took place before their Royal Highnesses, who 
on arrival and departure were greeted in the most cordial 
fashion. The Princess of Wales in particular received a 
great welcome after her lng absence from London 
ceremonies. 


THE WINNER OF THE DERBY. 

It is given to few young men to achieve celebrity as tho 
owner of the Derby winner simultaneously with a fortune 
of £3,000,000. Mr. H. McCalmont’s horse Isinglass 
was both the Derby favourite and the Derby winner— 
two titles not always synonymous. ‘The animal's career 
has been triumphant throughout, and the Blue Riband 
of the Turf fell deservedly to the splendid creature por- 
trayed in our pages. Its owner, Mr. MeCalmont, celebrated 
his thirty-second birthday on the same day as when on 
Epsom racecourse his colours passed the winning-post. 
He intends to take increasing interest in racing, and will 
doubtless attain to other triumphs on the Turf. 


ANCIENT PRIORY OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Norman Priory Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
which is held by many antiquaries to be the most valuable 
and interesting building in London, has recently been 
restored, and on June 5 it was inaugurated and dedicated 
in the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, tho 
Duke of York, and Princesses Maud and Victoria of 
Wales. With the exception of the White Tower and 

the erypt of Bow Church, 

it is the only building in all 





hatchet did not hurtle through 
the air, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s voice took quite a 
silvery tone. In this genial 
climate Mr. Gladstone made 
four or five of his best 
debating speeches, none of 
them more than five minutes 
in length, and every speaker 
strove to put his point in 
the smallest possible com- 
pass. It was an evening of 
sweet reasonableness without 
a jar. 

Strange to say, even at 
the next sitting, the same 
admirable — self - restraint 
reigned on all the benches. 
Colonel Saunderson braced 
himself up to remind the 
Irish members of a certain 
‘criminal conspiracy,” but 
he did this in so subdued a 
voice that nobody would take 
offence. The Opposition 
strove to accustom them- 
selyes even to the elocution- 
ary graces of the Solicitor- 
General, which are decidedly 
an acquired taste. Admir- 
able lawyer as he is, Sir 
John Rigby has not mastered 
the art of fixing the serious 
attention of great assemblies, 
Ile has a conventicle accent, 
and he finds it difficult to 
keep to his own side of the 
table. Ilis colleagues watch 
with mingled amusement and 
anxiety his steady progress 
towards the front Opposition 
bench, and wonder whether 
he will reach the end of his 
remarks before sitting on 
Mr. Balfour's’ knee. In THE 
striking contrast to this 
performance, Mr. Asquith has charmed the Committee with 
two or three speeches, so skilfully proportioned, so 
well delivered, and so forcible alike in matter and 
phrase that opposition has visibly meltel before them. 
With the exception of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Asquith 
is the only man in the House who never uses a 
superfluous word. As fer the substance of these 
debates, it has turned largely on purely legal dis- 
tinctions. When you hear one distinguished lawyer 
make a convincing speech you always know he will 
presently be answered by another distinguished lawyer 
equally convincing. Sir Henry James declared that 
sedition was an offence against the Imperial Government, 
and that the Irish Legislature ought to have no 
power to make enactments relating to it. Mr. Asquith 
replied that sedition might ,be directed against the 
Irish Parliament, which ought therefore to have the right 
to protect itself. This suggestion, being obviously 
addressed to Belfast, was much relished by the Nation- 
alists. Sir Ifenry James contended that everything 
in the nature of criminal procedure ought to be taken out 
of Irish hands. The Government were reserving laws 
affecting treason and treason felony to the Imperial 
authority, but they would let the Irish Legislature 
regulate the procedure antecedent to the administration of 
those laws. The Home Secretary's answer was that the 
[ris could touch no procedure except such as directly 
concern laws which they were competent to administer. 
Here was an irreconcilable difference of legal opinion, 
but when it was over everybody went to the division 
with comfortable conviction on one side or the other. 
The divisions were somewhat surprising. In _ one, 
the Ministerial majority went down to thirty - two 
on the closure, but it rose to forty-one on the amend- 
mont, greatly to the joy of the ‘Treasury Bench. 
Then it swelled to forty-nine and to fifty, and we 
all wondered where Mr. Marjoribanks had _ rallied 
his legions. Tor Mr. William Saunders has retired into 
a cave of his own, and Mr. T. H. Bolton takes what he 





London of the time of Henry 
I., in whose reign it was 
founded by an_ ecclesiastic 
named Rahere. The pre- 
sence of the Prince of Wales 
at the dedication ceremony 
was more than formal, for 
he has presided for many 
years over St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, which Rahere also 
left to posterity, and inas- 
much as he was ‘* defending 
this sacred place by royal 
authority,” according to the 
expressed wish of Henry I. 
All along the intervening 
centuries the church has 
been a centre of great in- 
terest, and has been the 
theme of many _ writers, 
including Ben Jonson and 
Steele. Rahere saw a good 
many ups and downs in life, 
including a journey to the 
Holy City to repent him of 
his sins. Miracles were per- 
tormed in the monastery 

it was one of the carliest 
Augustinian monasteries in 
England—during his time, 
and having dedicated so much 
to the spirit he took the 
world under his wing by 
instituting a famous yearly 
fair at Bartholomewtide, 
which became extinct only 
in 1855. The last prior sur- 
renlered to Henry VIII. in 
1540, when the nave and 














BISHOP’S PALACE, DERRY, WHERE LORD SALISBURY STAYED. 


Ulster demonstration in the Albert Hall the Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe made a stirring appeal on behalf of his 
fellow-countrymen. Dr. William Alexander is rightly 
regarded as one of the greatest oraters among livime 
prelates, while Mrs. Alexander's name is known in all 
lands where her beautiful hymns are sung. The Bishop 
was born in Londonderry in 1824, and was educated 
at Tunbridge School and Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Ilis early literary ability was manifested by his 
winning the Theological Prize Essay and obtaining 
honours for a sacred prize poem. On his rare visits to 
London, his pulpit utterances, distinguished both for their 
charming phraseology and their earnest eloquence, are 
heard with the deep interest they always evoke. 
TROOPING THE COLOUR. 

A legend with which Londoners have been made painfully 
familiar says that ‘ All roads lead to Earl’s Court”; but 
on June 3, at all events, the Horse Guards’ Parade was 
the popular rendezvous. Thousands witnessed the pretty 
ceremony of trooping the colour, which celebrated in 
official manner her Majesty's birthday. Royalty was 
represented, in one of the rooms facing the Horse Guards, 
by the Princess of Wales and her two daughters, Princess 
Christian, the Duchess of Teck and Princess May. 
rom every coign of vantage eager faces watched the 
graceful evolutions of the Guards, under the com- 
mandership of Colonel John Stirling. To the sound 
of the inevitable National Anthem, the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Connaught, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Teck, 
cantered into the square and inspected the troops. After 
the actual function which had attracted the multitude the 


transept were destroyed. 
Indeed, this was but the 
beginning of the ill-usage 
whichthe church wasdestined 
to suffer from. Until recently a blacksmith’s forge 
was at work on the site of the north transept. The 
works which have been restored, and which were 
inaugurated and dedicated on Monday, included this north 
transept, and also the north and west porches, the west 
front, the oak ceiling, the stone screen, the new pulpit, the 
new organ case, the north triforium of the choir, the peal of 
five bells, and the approach to the west entrance. The cost 
has been over £28,000, which has been fully subscribed by 
the parishioners, the general public, the patron (the Rey. 
I. P. Phillips), the City Companies, and the Charity Com- 
missioners. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and the Rev. B. Savory conducted the dedication 
services, 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


We continue our Illustrations of the Chicago Exhibition, 
with a warning, however, that no mere reproduction of 
distinctive buildings or parts of buildings will convey any 
satisfactory idea of the most interesting architectural feat 
we had almost said, freak—of the age. It is as a whole 
that these enormous buildings, clothed in white, impress 
one at every turn. In the Transportation Building 
remarkable exhibits by Messrs. Armstrong, of New- 
castle, and Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, of London, 
may be noted—a temple on the Nile by the latter firm 
attracting particular attention. The London and North- 
Western Railway boldJy competes with the Canadian Pacific, 
both lines exhibiting magnificent sleeping cars in the sime 
building. The Woman’s Building is one of the most 
striking in the whole Exposition. It is to be devoted to 
the work of women throughout the world, but has hitherto 
only served to emphasise the disposition of the fair sex to 
feminine jealousy. The Art Building contains mainly 
representative collections of the art of the different nations 
of the world, the British collection, under the charge of 
Mr. Beck, of the New Gallery, being peculiarly worthy of 
this country. 
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TROOPING OF THE COLOUR ON THE HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE ON JUNE : 




















MR. MCCALMONT’S ISINGLASS, WINNER OF THE DERBY. 
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HON OU R S. 





SIR JOUN TENNIEL. 
Bora 1829; was successful ia the competitions for the 
decoration of Westminster Hall in 1845. Joinel in 1851 
the staff of Punch, in which his cartoons have been a 
distinguishing and famous feature. Has also illustrated 
various books, including “ Alics in Wonderlin1.” 





SIR EDWARD R. RUSSELL.+ 


For many years has been editor of the Liverjool Daily 
ost, some of his critical contributious to which have 
been republished in book form. His early discrimination 
as to Mr. Henry Irving's ability as an actor is note- 
worthy. 





SIR JOHN LENG, M.P. 


Born 1828; educated at Hull Grammar School. Is 
senior member of the daily newspaper Press in Scot- 
land. Has been proprietor and minaging editor of the 
Dundee Advertiser sinee 1851, and established the /ople’s 
Journal, Has represented Dundee 1889-92, and since 1892. 


SIR TiLOMAS HENRY FARRER (NEW PEER). 
Born 1319; educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxforl; called to the bar of Lincoln’s Inn, 18t4. For 
many years was Permanent Seeretary to the Board 
of Trade, retiring in 1886. Received baronetey in 
1883. Is alderman of the London County Council. 


SIR WILLIAM J. INGRAM, BART., M.P. 


Son of the late Herbert Ingram, M.P.; born 1817; 
educated at Winchester and Trinity Colleze, Cambridge ; 
called to the Bar of the Inner Temple, 1872. Has 
represented Bo ston 1871-80, 1885-86, and since 1892. Is 
one of the proprietors of The Illustrated London News. 





SIR WALTER GILBEY, BART. 


Is head of the famous firm of wine merchants which 
bears his name. Has long been known as a breeder of 
shire-horses, and the annual cart-horse parade, which 
takes place at Whitsuntide in London, owes much to his 
nergy and interest. 





SIR WILLIAM OVEREND PRIESTLEY. 


Bora 1829; educated at Edinburgh University, gradu- 
ating M.D. 1853. Was Senate Gold Medallist. Was 
uppSinted Professor of Obstetric Medicine in King's 
College, London, 1862; anl was President of the 
Obstetrical Society of London in 1875-76. 


SIR BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON. 
Dorn 1828; graduate! in medicine at St. Andrews 
University 1854, and became Fellow of the College of 
Ifas made many useful medical dis- 





coveri-s, anl has written considerably on hygienic 
matters. Is author of the Ase/epiad. 





SIR JOHN R. ROBINSON. 


After contributing for many years to the American 
press, he became associated with the Daily News in 1856. 
Was editor of its evening edition, the /rpress (now 
defunct), and became manager of the Daily News in 
1858, and editor in 1887. 





SIR JOSEPH PULLEY, BART. 
Born 1822; educated at Hackney Grammar School. 
Elected M.P. for Hereford in 1889, and continued in 
Parliament for some years; was defeated in South 
Herefordshire at last General Election. Is J.P. and 
D.L. for the county. 


SIR GEORGE H. LEWIS. 


Sorn =1833. Conducted prosecution of directors of 
Overend and Gurney’s bank, and has been associate] 
with many other celebrated actions, including those 
concerning Dr, Slade and Madame Rachel. Was solicitor 
for many Lrish members in the Parnell Commission. 


SIR CHARLES CAMERON, BART., M.P. 


Born 1811; educated at Madras College, St. Andrews, 
and Trinity College, Dublin, graduating M.A. and M.D. 
Is proprietor and elitor of the North British 
y Mail, Has represented Glasgow 1874-85; College 
Division of Glasgow 1885-92, and since 1892. 
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PERSONAL. 


The Queen's birthday honours have one or two features 
which distinguish the list from its predecessors. A peerage 
for Sir Thomas Farrer is a fitting recognition of undisputed 
eminence in economics. Sir Robert Hart’s baronetcy is a 
reminder of services which the great mass of the public 
wots little of, though Sir Robert is probably the most 
powerful European in China, and in his capacity as 
Inspector-General of the Chinese Customs has the private 
ear of the Emperor and exercises more influence than the 
British Ambassador at Pekin. Indeed, it is understood 
that Sir Robert refused the Embassy in 1888 for this very 
reason. Mr. Walter Gilbey is made a baronet not on 
account of his connection with the wine trade, as the dis- 
tressful teetotaler may imagine, but because he has done 
more, perhaps, than any of his contemporaries to 
encourage the native industry of horse-breeding. Mr. 
George Henry Lewis has a name which bears many re- 
markable associations both for the law-breaker and the 
law-abiding, and his knighthood has doubtless reminded 
his friends of the celebrated tribute to his experience as i 
solicitor that he kuew enough to hang every man in 


London. 


Art, journalism, and medicine figure prominently in 
the honours list. To Sir John Tenniel the whole world, 
without distinction of party, offers its heartiest con- 
gratulations. Dr. B. W. Richardson's reputation has 
been so longa household word that knighthood for him is 
rather a belated dignity. If we were really livimg in his 
city of Hygeia he would probably have adorned the peerage 
] Journalism has special reason to plume itself on 
the — distribution of official rewards. Sir Charles 
Cameron, whose literary ability must not be judged by his 
rhymes to Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Sir John Robinson, of the 
Da N and Sir Edward Russell, of the Liverpool 
Daily Post, have rendered distinguished service to the 
Press. Of Sir Edward Russell it is not too much to say 
that there is no man of whose culture and accomplishments 
urnalists have more reason to be proud. 


ong ago. 


his ft llow-}« 
With regard to the newspaper proprietors who figure in 

ist. 1 be expected that The Illustrated London 
i » itself a bushel to conceal the light of Sir 
un Ing The baronetcy conferred on the member 
; ie is the managing director of this Journal, 
owledgment of the part p layed by The Illustrated 
News in the history of pictorial journalism. The 
for inded by Mr. Herbert Ingram, the father of Sir 
has enjoyed for half a century the dis- 
father of the illustrated Press. We 
1k with paterni il satisfaction on a vast proge ny both at 

ne and abroad. That a mark of her Majesty's favour 
vuld have been bestowed on the guiding spirit and chief 
inheritor of this tradition is a source of natural pride to all 
directly or indirectly, with en honour- 


Willian 


paper 
Wi illiam Ingram, 
m of being the 


who are associated, 


able career. 


Boston, with 
chair, it was 


eeting of the Town Council of 

Waddington, the Mayor, in the 

resolved ‘that the Town Council heartily 
t William Ingram, Baronet, and Lady 
. on the honour her Majesty has been pleased to 
upon the Member of Parliament for the Borough.” 
relicf of Lucknow are poorer 
Johnson. ‘This officer entered 
the Army as 
an ensign in 
1846, and at 
the outbreak 
of the 
Crimean War 
he was at- 
tached to he r 
Majesty's 
Twentieth 
Regiment, 
and took 
distin- 
guished part 
in the battles 
of the Alma 
and Inker- 
man. Inthe 
Persian cam- 
paign of 1857 
he com- 
manded a 
b oO d y oO f 
horse, and 
during the 
Indian 
M itiny his services received marked and repeated recogni- 
tion. He received the medal and clasp for Lue know, the 
medal and three « lasps for the Crimea, the medal and clasp 
for Persia, and the Turkish Crimean medal. The day he 
became a captain he received his brevet majority as a 
reward for many acts of heroic courage. 


survivors of the first 


1 of Major W.T. 


T. Jonsson. 
Lucknow. 


It cannot be said that the new enterprise of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Charrington at Terry’s Theatre has begun 
with hopeful augury. The idea of giving five one-act plays 

ve been suggested by the success of the famous 

’ but a quintuple bill produces the undesirable 

among shreds and pat hes. Of 
es at Terry's only one, ‘* The Three Wayfarers,” 
is Hardy, has any ¢ onsiderable ment. This 

ne of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex tales, and 

n humour the adventure of the hangman 
misfortune to meet the condemned prisoner at 
party without any that the man 
heartily in the scaping from 

In this “legendary trifle,’ as Mr. Hardy 
Mr. Charrington played the hangman with 

spirit. Of Mr. Conan Doyle's “ Foreign 
ady Colin Campbell's * rs to date farce,’ and 
called * An Interlude,” by Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
Walter Pollock, it would be unkind to say 
anything definite. Mr. J. M. Barrie had the courage to 
present a scene from ‘* Vanity Fair,” in which Miss Janet 
Achurch enacted Becky Sharp, Mr. Charrington Major 
Dobbin, Miss Annie Hughes Amelia, while Mr. Edmund 


evening spent 


susplt ion 


song 18 


duologue 


and Mr. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


Maurice looked more like Paul Pry than Jos Sedley. 
Neither the piece nor the performers justified Mr. Barrie's 


audacity. 


One of the notable incidents of the Levée on 
May 29 was the presentation of Baron Kusel, a formal 
recognition 
of his night 
to usein 
England the 
title con- 
ferred upon 
him by the 
King of 
Italy. Baron 
Kusel lived 
for many 
years in 
Egypt, where 
he has had a 
disti n- 
guished 
career, For 
some time he 
held the 
important 
pos t of 
Controller- 
General of 
the Egyptian 
Customs, 
and during 
the grave crisis in 


3anon KvseEv. 


1882 he had sole charge of one of the 
most troublesome departments of the Egyptian service. 
For his services in Alexandria at the time of the bombard- 
ment Baron Kusel received the English war medal and the 
Egyptian star. He was born in Liverpool and educated at 
Cheltenham. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, 
John Leng, M.P., and Sir Charles Cameron, Bart., 
M.P.; to Messrs. Bassano, Old Bond Street, for that of Sir John Tenniel ; 
to Messrs. Maull and Fox, 1874, Piccadilly; for that of Sir William 
Overend Priestley, M.D.; to Messrs. Walery, Regent Street, for those of 
Sir George Henry Lewis and Sir J. R. Robinson ; to Messrs. Fradelle and 
Young, Regent Street, for those of Sir B. W. Richardson, M.D., and Lord 
Thomas Henry Farrer; to Messrs. Dickinson for that of Sir Walter 
. Bart.; to Messrs. Downey for that of Sir William Ingram, Bart, 

; to Messrs. Brown, Barnes, and Bell, cf Liverpool, for that of Sir 

E. R. Russell; and to Mr. Thirlwall, King Street, Hereford, for that of 
Sir J. Pulley, Bart. 


We are 
for the portraits of Sir 





BARNARDO'S HOMES 

always presents an becianeibinh “ppear- 
ance, whether on-the occasion of a concert or when a great 
meeting assembles within its walls. But few sights are 
more touching than when the fine building is thronged with 
sympathisers with Dr. Barnardo's noble work among the 
waifs and strays. - Especial interest attached to the meeting 
held on June it had been rumoured that this would 
be the last time of commemor: iting the anniversary _ 
the Albert Hall, owing to the great expense incurred. Lord 
Brassey, both from his experience of other lands and his 
philanthropic character, was. a most suitable chairman ; 
while on the platform were to be seen such representative 
workers in the cause of charity as Lord Kinnaird, the 
Archdeacon of London, Mr. W. Fowler, and the Rev. 
I’. B. Meyer. In a striking phrase Dr. Barnardo claims 
to have transferred more than 22,000 waifs and orphans 
from the debtor to the creditor side of human life. This 
statement, taken together with the fact that at this moment 
there are 5000 children under his beneficent care, should 
be a sufficient claim upon the instincts of 
everyone. Even in these days of ‘ lightning mental 
calculators,” no Inaudi could inform us correctly of the 
vast re sults of such phil: inthropy exercised for szood at the 
psychological moment in so many thousands of lives. 
which was carried out with remarkable 
included singing by a choir number- 
ing 1500, an exhibition of girls engaged in laundry 
work, flag drill, and gymnastics. There are altogether fifty - 
one rescue agencies in connection with this splendid work, 
while from ‘countle ss homes in Canada come satisfactory 
te ‘stimonie s to the excellent tr: ining of the young c alonists 
who are ‘ pegging out claims,” thanks to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. The immense cost of maintaining these insti- 
tutions—a small colony in itself—is weighing just now 
very heavily upon the treasurer 18 to 26, Stepney Cause- 
way, E. The reward of having assisted a penn 
deserving and patriotic cause awaits those who will respond 
to this modern ‘Cry of the Children,” 


DR. 
The Albert Hall 


é, as 


generous 


The programme, 
zeal by the children, 


The accompanying Illustration represents the silver- 
mounted barrow and spade presented to Miss Beatrice 
Kate Martin, when that lady performed the ceremony af 


cutting the first turf at the recent opening of the Newport, 
Godshill, and St. Lawrence Railway. The spade and 
barrow were designed and manufactured by Mappin 
Brothers, of 66, Cheapside, and 220, Regent Street. 
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MUSIC, 


Is ‘‘La Juive” never, after all, to become popular in this 
country ¥ When the opera was revived at Drury Lane in 
April, it was revived with quite sufficient favour to 
warrant its being retransplanted to the boards of Covent 
Garden. Yet the performance there on June 1 was 
treated by the subscribers with comparative indifference, 
and by the meagre audience that witnessed it with 
little more than tolerant attention. What is the explan- 
ation? Not, to our thinking, that the public neither could 
nor would care for ‘‘La Juive,” but that it will not 
do so until Sir Augustus Harris makes up his mind to 
mount the old opera with a really first-rate cast and make 
it as attractive as he would, say, a work by Meyerbeer, 
‘La Juive” needs very tender nursing if it is ever to 
take firm root on English soil, and it has ih yet been 
afforded a full chance. Signor Giannini is only a passable 
Eleazar, and neither Malle. Gherlse n, who played Rachel 
at Drury Lane, nor Madame Vasquez, the new singer from 
Buda-Pesth, who has just made her appearance in the part 
at Covent Garden, fulfils our ideal of Halévy’s Jewess. 
When the success or failure of an opera is concerned it is 
useless to put characters like these into the hands of 
moderate artists (that is to say, artists who are not abso- 
lutely in the first rank); and therefore until it becomes 
possible to do for ‘*‘ La Juive” the nearest existing equiva- 
lent to what was done for it at Covent Garden forty-three 
years ago, when Mario, Tamberlik, aud Pauline Viardot were 
in the cast, it will be wisest to leave it alone altogether. 
One thing more we ought to say: whenever it may please 
Sir Augustus Harris to go in seriously for this revival, let 
him stick to his latest Cardinal Brony. He could not find 
one superior to M. Plangon. 

Quite different was the course pursued with regard 
to the reproduction of Bizet’s immature and unequal 
opera, ‘* Les Pécheurs de Perles,” on June 3. The first and 
second acts only were performed (‘* Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
coming later in the evening), and these enjoyed the full 
advantage that was to be derived from such a Leila as 
Madame Calvé, supported by Signor de Lucia as Nadir and 
Signor Ancona as Zurga. The rendering of the music 
was, in short, altogether admirable— better even, so far as 
it went, than when it was sung here four years ago by Miss 
Ella Russell, poor Talazac, and Signor D’Andrade. But the 
best artists in the world are powerless to create dramatic 
interest where there is none in the libretto, and so the 
pleasure of the performance resolved itself into the amount 
of delight obtainable from the singing, and that, in Madame 
Calvé’s case, was undoubtedly great. The gifted prima 
donna had slightly deafened herself by taking an overdose 
of quinine, which made her sing sharp now and then ; but, 
apart from this, her vocalisation was exquisite in its faultless 
purity and grace. 

M. Jean de Reszke will not be here just yet, but his 
brother Edouard made a brilliant rentrée in ** Faust” on 
June 6, his impersonation of Mephistopheles affording 
unqualified delight to an audience that included the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. 
A new tenor, Signor Salvaterra, made his début the 
same night as Faust and proved quite unequal to the 
requirements of the part as regards either voice, style, or 
appearance. Except when landed on an occasional high 
note, he failed to make himself distinctly heard, while the 
quality of his tone was at no time agreeable. Another 
disappointment was the non- appearance of Madame 
Melba, who was suffering from indisposition. Miss Esther 
Palliser took her place at short notice, and, although not 
herself in good voice, filled the part of Marguerite with 
ability and success. 

MM. Saint-Saéns and Tschaikowsky had reason to be 
content with the display of British enthusiasm lavished 
upon them at the Philharmonic Concert on June 1, as also 
with the constitution of the gathering that assembled to do 
them honour. ‘The scheme was diplomatically arranged so 
that there should be no clashing between the personality or 
the music of the two masters. M. Tschaikowsky came 
forward first,and conducted his symphony in F Minor No. 4, 
a work of enormous talent, and worthy in every sense of the 
Russian composer's reputation as a wielder of the national 
elements in the music of his country. Never heard in 
London before, albeit written some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, the symphony made a profound impression, the 
pizzicato scherzo being perhaps the most admired move- 
ment of the four. The applause subsided, and then 
came the interval, giving the audience ample time 
to prepare for another big demonstration, when 
M. Saint-Saéns came upon the scene, which he did 
in the capacity of interpreter of an old and now 
tolerably well known work—his pianoforte concerto in 
G minor, Op. 22. M. Saint-Saéns was greeted as a friend 
of many years’ standing, and, after he had played 
his concerto with splendid vigour and aplomb, he was 
treated to one of the loudest and longest ovations that has 
been witnessed lately in a concert room. There was a 
time when doubts existed as to whether we should ever see 
Camille Saint-Saéns again, and his London friends were 
evidently not unmindful of the circumstance. The concert 
wound up with his famous ‘‘ Rouét d’Omphale,” the 
rendering of which under his baton was by no means the 
least of the triumphs won by the Philharmonic band in 
the course of a memorable evening. Miss Macintyre was 
the vocalist. 

Twice only will Madame Patti be heard in the metro- 
polis this season, and she made the first of these appear- 
ances at the Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon, June 3. 
Looking as youthful as ever, and singing in her very best 

‘form,” the diva simply sent a crow led gathering into 
ecstasies by her delivery of ‘‘ Ah! fors’ é lui” and ‘ Batti, 
batti”; while new successes were won in Mascheroni’s 
specially composed ‘*‘ Ave Maria” and Tosti’s ‘‘ Serenata,” 
both being rapturously encored. On the same day Sefor 
Sarasate started his annual summer concerts at St. James's 
Hall, his solos comprising the Beethoven concerto, 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Pibroch,” and a ‘ Fantaisie Norvégienne ” 
by Edouard Lalo. Here, again, a great popular favourite 
came in for his fair share of admiration and applause. A 
successful début was made at the same hall three days 
later by Miss Frieda Simonson, a tiny pianist of eight, who 
came over, like Raoul Koczalski, with an immense Conti- 
nental reputation. She is not quite such a marvel as the 
boy, but sufficiently near it to be well worth hearing. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The wedding of the Duke of York and Princess May has 
been definitely fixed for July 6. It is understood that no 
application will be made to Parliament for a special grant 
to the Duke of York, for whom sufficient provision is 
supposed to exist under the arrangement by which the 
Prince of Wales receives £36,000 a year for the suppo.t of 
his family. It is pointed out in some quarters 
that this includes no dowry for Princess May, 
nor any settlement for her benefit. 


the House of Commons, in the debate on the proposed 
adjournment over Derby Day, that the Attorney-General 
had once been seen in the Lobby “ doing business with a 
bookmaker.” Sir Charles Russell, who is engaged in Paris 
before the arbitrators on the Behring Sea question, tele- 
graphed to Mr. Brookfield demanding a retractation. Mr. 
Brookfield rejoined that he had not made any allusion of 
the kind. The matter is thus enveloped in mystery, but a 


for 3750 guineas. At the same salo Constable's 
‘‘ Hampstead Heath” fetched 2550 guineas, and Gains- 
borough’s ‘“‘ Mrs. Drummond” 6700 guineas. 

A strange crime at Ramsgate is taxing the detective 
energy of the police. The wife of a tradesman named Noel 
was brutally murdered on a Sunday afternoon when the 
husband was conducting a Sunday-school class. No trace 
of the murderer has been found, and at the coroner's 
inquest it was shown that the victim and her 
husband lived on the happiest terms. At the 
conclusion of this inquiry, however, Noel was 








The Queen has been taking a good deal of 
exercise in the open air at Balmoral. Princess 
Beatrice, the Princess of Leiningen, and Princess 
Alexandra of Edinburgh have been her Majesty’s 
companions. The inhabitants of Kensington 
have been informed that the Queen has appointed 
Coronation Day, June 28, for unveiling the 


statue of herself which has been placed in Fa 


Kensington Gardens. It is understood that her 
Majesty will also receive an address from the 
parishioners. The official celebration of the 
Queen’s Birthday took place on June 3, and was 
attended by the usual demonstrations of loyal 
affection in every part of the world. 





The State Concert given by the Queen’s 
command at Buckingham Palace on June 5 was 
an exceptionally brilliant function, owing to the 
presence of the Princess of Wales and also to 
the interest excited by the approaching royal 
wedding. Another instance of the fact that 
‘*the younger generation are knocking at the 
door” was afforded by the choice of vocalists. 
Miss Clara Butt has been known to the 
public for scarcely a year, yet she was honoured, 
together with Mr. Ben Davies and the veteran 
Mr. Santley, in being selected to appear before the 
most exclusive audience in the world. Madame | 
Albanialso sang. Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted : 
the concert, which commenced about eleven p.m. | 








Among the recent appointments and pro- L 
motions is that of the Duke of Edinburgh to 
the rank of Admiral of the Fleet. The Duke 
has written a letter expressing his strong interest 
in the Navy. 

The extremely slow progress of the Home 
tule Bill in Committee has excited much 


























arrested and charged with the crime. 

Some stir has been made by the report that 
Sir Gerald Portal has proclaimed a British 
Protectorate over Uganda. This must be an 
exaggeration of the very probable statement 
that the Commissioner during his stay in 
Uganda and the arrangement for the evacuation 
by the East Africa Company hoisted the British 
flag. Whatever course Sir Gerald Portal may 
have decided to recommend to the Government 
no decision can be taken till his report has been 
received. 

Another commotion has been excited by the 
movements of the French on the Siamese 
frontier. There are some outlying provinces 
holding a loose allegiance to the King of Siam, 
and with these apparently the French are trying 
to tamper. The Siamese are threatening war in 
a vague way, and in this country it is suggested 
that British interests are at stake—a view which 
is met by the French Press with Lord Sualis- 
bury’s historic advice to study *‘ large maps.” 





M. Constans has made an important speech, 
which is said to have greatly strengthened his 
position in the Republican party in France. 











‘This must be agreeable news to M. Henri 
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tochefort. A report that General Galliffet 
! was to be sent to London as the special repre- 
sentative of the Republic at the Duke of 
York’s wedding is denied. No absolute choice 
of a successor to M. Waddington at the London 
Embassy has yet been made, but M. Cambon 
has been urged to accept the post. 

Count Kalnoky’s very pacific speech has 
confirmed the general tranquillity in Central 
Europe. The Triple Alliance has some reason 
just now for taking a roseate view o! the 








impatience on the Ministerial side, Mr. 
Gladstone has been asked to expedite matters 
by a more frequent use of the closure, but he has 
expressed his confidence in the ‘sense and 
equity” of the House. One Liberal member has given 
notice that he will move to apply the precedent which 
enables the majority to add a particular clause to the Bill, 
if all the amendments are not disposed of on a given day. 
The number of amendments increases constantly, and at 
the present rate of despatch it is improbable that the 
Government will get any further than the ninth clause 
before the end of July. As it is the desire of the 
Ministry to read the Bill a third time by that date, tho 
situation is manifestly complex. 

William Townshend, who was charged with threatening 
to shoot Mr. Gladstone, has been convicted and ordered to 
be ‘‘ detained during her Majesty's pleasure.” There can 
be no doubt that the man’s mind 


BACK VIEW OF THE EXTENSION OF THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


brother member has suggested that Mr. Brookfield meant 
to make a little joke about Mr. Robert Spencer, who goes 
about with a book and a pencil entering the names of 
members who are willing to ‘‘ keep a House” during the 
dinner hour. There are a good many unappreciated little 
jokes in the present Parliament. 

After this it may be recorded as a matter of political 
interest that Mr. McUCalmont’s Isinglass won the Derby. 

The Royal Society has elected some new Fellows, 
including Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace and Sir Henry 
Howorth. The election of Sir Henry Howorth has led to an 
animated correspondence in the Z'imes, showing that the 
Royal Society is not altogether a happy family, but 


European situation. At any rate, the dip- 
lomatic sky has not been so free from clouds 
for some years. 

A significant incident is reported from Armenia. The 
Turkish Governor has advised the Porte to abandon the 
trials of the Armenians charged with riotous conduct. He 
is afraid that the evidence which would be given in the 
presence of European representatives would not be con- 
ducive to the interests of the Ottoman rule. That Turkish 
official is a shrewd man. 








ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
The most important social function of the season 
has been the bazaar, opened on June 6 by the Prince 
of Wales, in support of the Royal United Service 
Institution, which is now housed in 
the stately chapel which was designed 





is unhinged. It is equally un- 
questionable that, according to 
Townshend's written testimony, he [ 


would have shot the Prime Minister, 
and was only deterred from the deed 
by the aged statesman’s resemblance 
to Townshend's father. 

There are at present two vacancies 
in the House of Commons, anda third 
isimminent. Mr. Michael Davyitt’s seat 
is vacated by bankruptcy proceedings. 
Mr. Peter McLagan, oles for Lin- 
lithgowshire, is in the same case, Sir 
Hlussey Vivian is about to vacate his 
seat for Swansea, owing to his elevation 
to the Peerage. The Government ma- 
jority in the Commons is further re- 
duced just now by the withdrawal of 
Mr. William Saunders from all partici- 
pation in the proceedings on the Home 
Rule Bill, and by the independent 
action of Mr. T. H. Bolton. Mr. 
Saunders is said to hold that the Bill 
ought to be withdrawn, and another 
framed by ‘‘ a commission of experts,” 
presided over, no doubt, by the member 
for Walworth. 

The Women’s Liberal Federation 
have decided by a large majority 
not to make women's suffrage a 
test question at the next General 
Election. This must be a consider- 
able relief to every public man. The i 
‘‘ forward” spirits of the Federation, y 
however, are not satisfied, and the SET 
pressure which is at present withheld 
from Parliamentary candidates will 
probably be put upon them some day. 


a 
# | 
. 
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Some weeks ago a movement was 
set on foot in Ulster for the enrolment 
of citizens opposed to Home Rule in 
a body entitled the Ulster Defence 
Union. The great object of this insti- 
tution is to prepare a franchise for 
an Ulster Parliament, which, in the 
event of the Home Rule Bill becoming law, will undertake 
the administration of the province and the defiance of the 
Dublin Executive. The enrolment is now complete. It 
comprises 169,870 persons, including boys over the age of 
sixteen. 

There has been a curious correspondence between Sir 
Charles Russell and Mr. Brookfield, one of the Sussex 
members. Mr. Brookfield was understood to suggest in 
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by Inigo Jones as part of the vast 
scheme initiated. by James I. for a 
new palace at Whitehall. Though 
the Chapel Royal was never conse- 
crated, its transformation into a 
military museum is scarcely on. the 
lines of the Church’s mission, unless 
it be the Church militant. The Royal 
United Service Institution is very 
much in want of funds, and the bazaar 
was to aid it. The hall is decorated 
with well-worn regimental colours. 
An addition is to be built to the West- 
minster end of the old building. The 
fagade to the Whitehall side will be 
flat, and that to the river will be 
semicircular. The foundation-stone, 
which was laid by the Prince of 
Wales, has inserted in it a rect- 
angular casket, designed and presented 
by Sir George Chubb, with a sloping 
lid surmounted by the royal arms. 
The mouldings and borders are 
diversified by rich ornaments of 
classic form, and large stars of eight 
points, with the union shield of 
Britannia, form the chief . design 
round the casket. The Prince of 
Wales’s plumes occupy interspaces, 
varied at intervals with the Tudor 
rose and Britannia’s trident. The 
obverse of the lid has in the centre 
the Prince’s monogram on an oval 
shield with the crest over it, and 
wreaths of oak leaves at the sides. 
Besides these are Tudor roses, crowned 
with the sword and trident as indica- 
ting the United Services. The inscrip- 
tion on the back is as follows: ‘* This 
casket was placed in the memorial 
stone of the new buildings of the 














NEW WING FOR THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 


comparatively little notice has been taken of the fact that 
the Royal Society has waited thirty years before conferring 
their diploma on Mr. Wallace, who happens to be one of the 
greatest ornaments of science in our time. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has made the surprising statement 
that Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘ Daphnephoria” is the 
greatest picture of this or probably any age. This work 
fizured in the Baring collection, and was sold at Christie’s 


Royal United Service Institution by 

IL.R:H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., 

June 6, 1893.” The box is lined with 
royal blue, and will be finally fastened by a gold key, the 
handle of which is formed of the Prince of Wales's fe: thers, 
with the coronet and motto, ‘‘Ich Dien.” Knots of red 
and blue ribbon, signifying the two services, are attached 
to the handles. At the opening ceremofy, the Royal Navy 
and the Brigade of Guards furnished the guards of honour, 
and the religious ceremony was conducted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, assisted by service chaplains. 
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REOPENING OF THE NORTH TRANSEPT OF 8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH BY THE PRINCE OF WALES 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, nothing: 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands, 
— Othello. 












HAVE brought you,”’ 
said Emanuel, taking 
a finished panel from 
its paper wrapping, 
‘the last piece of 
work that I shall do 
for you.”’ 

‘Why?’ It was 
in the Mortimer 
Strect ‘* place of 
business,’’ and the 

proprietor was at the receipt of custom. ‘‘ Why, Emanuel ? 
Are you dissatisfied with the pay? No one in the trade will 
you more. Find a man who 
offers you more and I will go one 
letter. If you don’t work for me 
you will only go farther and fare 
The next man will rob you, ¢ 
Emanuel. A man like you is made 
to be robbed.”’ 

‘*T am never dissatisfied with any 


give 


worse, 


The man who robs me does me 


pay. 
little harm, but he brings punishment 4 
upon himself to the third and fourth G 


Your pay is as good as 
that is, good 


generation. 
other 


’ 


any man’s: 

enough.’ 
‘* Better, Emanuel ; because there 

else in the trade who 

understands work as I do. I tell j 

you frankly there is no finer wood- 


is no one 


carving than yours to be got in these & ts 
days. You are an artist—a genuine : : 
urtist.’’ 

** Perhaps. jut I am_= going 


away.”” 

‘Wrong, Emanuel—wrong. If 
you knew what was good for you 
there would be no more wandcrings ; 
you would settle down and work 
where the money is. 
If you would work 
steadily I could 
multiply your price 
by four in as many 
months. Think of 
it. Think of it. 
You are no longer 
Emanuel, 


young, 
The best years of 
your life are passing 
away. Very soon 


the skill and the eye 
will fail you. Think. 
A little money 
for yourold age’’-— 

at i Ge no! 
Money ? I want no 
money. I 


saved 


must go 


away. Iwant to get 
back to the Desert. 
Here I am choked. 


But for two or three 
persons whom I am 
loth to leave I should 
have before 
this.’’ 

‘“Who are the 
two or three per- 
sons ?”’’ Mr. Alde- 
bert Angelo sat on a 
carved oaken stool, 
while Emanuel stood 
before him, carved 


gone 


‘* Tell Emanuel from me that I should like to see him and to talk to him—if 
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panel in hand, like a schoolboy before his master. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
mind laying a bet that your friends are next door to paupers. 
But go on, Emanuel, I like it.”’ 

** One of them is the nan whose secret you disclosed, to the 
undoing of his son’’—‘‘ My nephew,’’ interposed Mr. Angelo. 
‘““My nephew, tie Viscount Selsey ’’—‘‘ He is a wise man, 
because he understands the simple things. He knows that 
money and position have nothing to do with life. Strange 
that so simple a thing should be understood by so few. Our 
own Essenes ; some of the Buddhists; some of the Christian 
monks; here and there a Spinoza—a Mendelssohn.’’ 
Kmanuel’s voice dropped when he talked in this abstract and 
uupractical manner. ‘‘ He laid down his wealth and station 
and went out to share the Common Lot. He has been a sailor. 
Now he is a Preacher. He preaches through his paper. I am 
sorry to go away and to leave that man behind. When I 
return he may be dead.” 

‘“‘Humph! There is one pauper for you—a fool of a 
pauper, who exchanged a coronet for rags. Well, Emanuel, 


who is the second man ?’”’ 
‘* His nephew Harold. I travelled once with him. We 
travelled together up the valley of the Euphrates. He is a 


young man who receives and understands. Some day, perhaps, 
he too will lay down the burden of his money.” 

**He’s only got a thousand a yearor so. That ’s not much 
to carry,’’ said the bric-i-brac dealer, conscious of a much 
heavier burden. ‘Is there anybody else?’’ 

‘*There is a girl.’’--‘‘ Ah!” said Mr. Angelo—‘‘ A girl 
named Francesca. Harold loves her, and will marry her in 
I love the girl as well.’’ 

‘* What is her other name? ”’ 
‘*T do not know. To me a person has but one name. 


good time. 



































She belongs to the People by descent: to the Spanish Jews, 
like you.”’ 

‘Truly, like me. And so you like that girl. Very good. 
It was intended that you should like her. Well, it was not to 
talk about wood-carving that I asked you to call upon me 
Look here, Emanuel, you have never even 
asked my name. Did it not strike you as rather curious that 
I should suddenly take all this interest in you? Why did I 
commission you to carve in wood for me? I did not pur- 
ticularly want any wood-carving done—not that I mean to 
lose money by you—and my brother did not want to take a 
lodger; he does not need to let lodgings, yet he sent you to 
his daughter. Why?’”’ 

‘*T do not know. I suppose he makes a little profit by 
taking me. I suppose you make a little profit by my wood- 
carving. It is the way of our People to make profit out © 
everything. What need to inquire ?”’ 

‘Well, Emanuel, the truth is this: 
bringing that letter from Hamburg, I was at 
talking to my brother about your wife.”’ 

‘“‘That concerns me not. My wife is dead. 


this morning. 


When you appeared, 
that moment 


I have no 
wife. 

‘*Oh, yes, you have! But listen. We were talking, I say, 
about her fortune. It was, you know, a most enormous 
fortune. Was—alas! We were saying that it was athousand 


pities that sucha splendid inheritance could not be kept in the 
hands of the family—your family, or your wife’s family—for 
the good of the People—our own People.’ 
‘* Not my family. Whether her money is kept in her family 
concerns me not.”’ 
‘* You are as proud as Lucifer. 
My name—my brothei’s name —is 


, 


Your wife's family, then, 


is mine. Albu. We are 


he wishes—once more before he goes.’’ 
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second cousins of Isabel Albu, your wile. Now, when we saw 
you the thought came into my head that you might perhaps 
be the means of keeping this fortune from falling into the 
hands of the Christians. I did not know how—perhaps by 
reconciling you to your wife; but indeed I did not know.”’ 

**You could not reconcile me to my wife. You might 
bring my wife, submissive, to me. But I do not think you 
would succeed, unless she has changed indeed.”’ 

““No.”? Mr. Angelo laughed. ‘‘There’s not much sub- 
mission in that quarter. Well, Emanuel, you see, every- 
body ’s got fond of you. Nelly—now Lady Selsey—and Clara 
and that Francesca girl, they all swear that you are the best 
and the wisest man in the world. That’s because you don’t 
Girls, when they ’ve got all that money can 
It’s a thousand pities, for 


care for money. 
buy, never do care for money. 
their sakes, that you can’t stay. And as for the fortune, I 
wonder how you'll take this awful news, Emanuel. The 
vast great fortune—millions and millions !—it’s gone—it’s 
melted away—it’s all stolen. A scoundrel banker who kept 
the scrip and received the Rentes has forged your wife’s name, 
and stolen the money, and lost it on the Bourse.”’ 

‘*Has she lost her fortune? It is late in life for her to 
learn the lesson—for some, a rude lesson—that we are all 
better without money.”’ 

** You are going back to the Desert, Emanuel, I think you 
said. You had better keep that kind of talk till you are in the 
Desert, where there ’s no shops, and, I believe, no money to be 
made anyhow. To me it’s sickening foolishness. Well— 
your wife has lost the whole of her money. All she’s got left 
is a big house at a long lease: this she will try to let; she has 
got a pile of furniture, all good, and some very good; she has 
jewels—fortunately she’s fond of jewellery; she’s got 
very good diamonds and rubies— 
I don’t say they’re not good; she has her books, and 
! the thin he calls pictures. She knows as 
f pictures as one of your Arabs. There isn’t a 
a ten-pound note; not a 

nor a piece I give you my word, 
h I would so much as this house. I 
hould be ashamed even to offer one of those things of hers 

any of my friends. Why, Emanuel, you’d say that I 

lit for the third and fourth generation for such a 

It would be worse, man—worse than any robbery, 

hey would say my eye was gone—my eye—my fair, 

I But the diamonds and things 
i, I admit, and so is the furniture. I believe that if 
could be sold at no more than a reasonable 
loss, she would get about six thousand pounds—six thou- 
sand of her fortune of millions — six 
thousand pounds and a few hundreds in the bank. Six 
£240 a year, and that fora woman who 

and might have 


her 


diame and rubies—oh! 


house worth single 


of bric-a-brac, 


in the 


receive inside 


th 1 sense of an art dealer. 


are go 


everything 
pounds — out 


thousand pounds—say 

I spending ten thousand a 
e chosen, sixty thousand a year!”’ 

The possession of money gave 

Now that right will 


has been year, 
a change for her. 
hought, the right to Authority. 
, not because I expect that you 

are concerned ina 
} rgotten. A man like you 

hing that has money in it. If it was only a wise 
u’d remember it. Well, 
two-and-twenty years 


you 


vanity of money, y 
hen you married, about 
had no money.”’ 
[ lived by writing papers and by giving lectures 
mistry. I had no money then, or before, or since—I 
never had any money. I thank God for it.’’ 

‘““You forget. On the day of your marriage there was 
placed in your hands a document called a Settlement. Do you 
iber the Settlement ?”’ 

‘*No; I remember nothing about any Settlement.”’ 

‘This. Your bride being then of age and capable of doing 
this, settled upon you for life an income of fifty thousand 
It was her gift, and avery princely 

The money was ordered to be paid 


remen 


francs—or £2000 sterling. 
gift, too, to her husband. 
to your account at a London bank.”’ 
cried Emanuel, quickly. ‘‘ I have never had any 

money at all from my wife, not one farthing.”’ 
** Don't fly out. I am going to tell you. A month after 
the wedding you separated ffom your wife. You saw your 
wife once more, a year after. You separated from her 
That money has ever since been paid to your account 


** Stop! 


agai 
every quarter—£500 every quarter—until the last quarter-day, 
when it ceased, because the fortune was all gone. Do you 
begin to understand ? ”’ 

‘**T think I do.” 

‘Twenty years. Two thousand pounds a year—nothing 
hed. You have now lying to your credit forty thousand 
ids. Not less than forty thousand pounds. You are a 

Emanuel—you who just been profanely 


God of Israel that He has given you no money. 


have 


ari h man 6 
Emanuel put on his hat. ‘I shall go,’’ he said. ‘‘TI shall 
before I intended. Mind! I will never touch this 
it. Let her have it back. Take money 
Never! Let 


sway 
ney—lI will not have 
» refused to obey her hi 
He turned to go. 
cried Aldebert. 
ean it? ”’ 


sband ¢ 
my good friend,”’ ‘“Do you 
yu really mn 
can I mean? *’ 

Emanuel, if you really mean 


ll this money t 


that you are 
. enough 
u do that, »>will never be abl 
to part with it. Will trust 


it I know of your 


you 


for you? From wl wife 


she is quite as capable of refusing t « your money as you 
are of taking hers.’’ 
** Arrange it as you will. Sheis y 
“Very good I thought you would say this I have pre- 
pared a deed for you tosign. You will hand over the whole 


of this money to me in trust—in trust, mind—the interest upon 


’ 


ir cousin.’ 
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it, amounting to about twelve hundred pounds, to be paid 
to Isabel Elveda, your wife, during her lifetime, and to her 
heirs after her death. Will that suit your views ?”’ 

‘**T have no views.”’ 

‘* Then here is the deed ready for your signature. As you 
despise money you can’t do better than punish your rebellious 
wife by giving her all you have.”’ 

Emanuel signed without even reading the paper. 
assistant, or clerk, witnessed. 

‘Thank you. And now, Emanuel, you can get off for the 
Desert as soon as you like, though I believe that Clara wants a 
word or two with you first. And you really do find yourself 
more comfortable in a country where there’s no money and no 
means of making any? Wonderful! If it wasn’t for your 
face and your ways, Emanuel, I couldn’t believe that you 
belong to the People. About your wife again. I shall not tell 
her unless I am obliged to that the money comes from you. I 
shall say it is saved from the wreck.”’ 

**As you please. I am not concerned about the money 
at all.’’ 

**Some men would like the credit of giving up such a lot. 
You don’t seem even to care whether she knows that you have 
done it or not.”’ 

‘* There is no credit in it at all.”’ 

‘*Emanuel, you are going away—for how long you don't 
know. It is twenty-one years since you saw your wife. 
Perhaps—I don’t know—she doesn’t look that way inclined, 
I must say—perhaps she may have softened. Perhaps you 
See her once more. If 
Let me arrange 


The 


may never again have the chance. 
she will consent to see you, call upon her. 
this as well for you.” 

Emanuel received the suggestion in silence. 

Then he began to walk up and down the shop, showing 
unphilosophical signs of mental agitation. 

‘* Why should I see her?’’ he asked presently. 


, 


“What 
good would it do for me to see her ?’ 

‘*She may tell you something unexpected,” Mr. Angelo 
replied, thinking of the daughter. Emanuel, I am 
sure you will hear something unexpected.’ 

‘* Why should I not see her?’’ he asked, disregarding the 
chance of the Unexpected, which, as we know, always does 
happen whether we regard it or not. 

‘* Why not?’’ echoed Aldebert. 

‘*The time has gone by when the thought of her beauty 
moved me till I became faint and sick. I no longer lie awake 
She could not move me 
[ will see l er if she 
that I am 


** Come, 


with a yearning after my lost wife. 
now. Yet—no, the old passion is dead. 
likes. Leave it with her. Tell her from me 
unchanged, but that I feel no bitterness towards her. If 
would like to see me once more before I go away—I think it 
hance—for even in the Desert, where I shall 
I will not ask 


she 


may be the last 
mostly dwell, many accidents may happen. 
to see her. But if she wishes—if she consents ”’ 

His face showed that the time of emotion was not gone by. 
He remembered the past. He turned and left the house with- 
out another word. 

‘**A Dreamer!’? Mr. Aldebert Angelo looked after him. 
‘*A Dreamer of foolish Dreams! And yet likes it. 
There ’s a novelty in meeting with a man who doesn't want 


one 


money.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. 
Troilus and Cressida. 

Mr. Angelo took the necessary steps without delay, trans- 
ferred the own account, and gave 
instructions to his broker for tlie investment in his own name 
as trustee. That business accomplished, he made his way to 
Cromwell Road, and called upon his cousin. 

She received him in her study, where she was sitting, as 
usual, over her papers. But her pen in those days was idle, 
and her thoughts were elsewhere. We must forgive a little 
temporary distraction to a woman who has lost such an 


accumulations to his 


amazing quantity of money. 

‘*Y.u come to bring me more bad news, cousin?’’ she 
said, giving him her hand. ‘I received your letter from 
Paris.’””, Her manner was unchanged, but her face was pale 
and set. ‘The two secretaries had disappeared. And already 
the pile of letters was greatly diminished, because the news, 
imperfect and garbled, had been published in the Paris papers 
first, and then in all the London papers. A millionaire does 
not become a pauper without the world’s comment. 

‘* Things looked very bad when I wrote that letter. I left 
your affairs in trustworthy hands when I could do no more, 
and I came back. Since then we have not been quite idle, and 
I have come to tell you the result.’’ 

‘** That I am a pauper?”’ 

**No. A little to the right side of pauperdom. First,’’ he 
took out his note-book—‘‘ I shall engage your attention for a 
quarter of an hour, I am afraid.’’ 

** What is a quarter of an hour to give toa man who rescues 
me from destitution’ Pray sit down, cousin, and go on.” 

** First, then. You are aware that by your marriage settle- 
ment an income of £2000 a year was settled on your husband 
for life ’’ 

*T believe so. 


You might, perhaps, inform the people 


is no more money to pay that with.” 
As for the accumulations ”’ 
has saved something out of his income? When last I 


matter, he had not drawn any of it for yea 


concerned that there 
**T have done so. 
ed 
heard about the 
I am not concerned with his accumulations.”’ 
*é He 
accumulated. 
Madime Ely 
‘* Francesca may have the money, then,”’ she said jealously. 
**T had hoped that my child would owe everything to me. But 
To be 


It has all 


” 


any of the 
his daughter. 


has never touched 
His heiress would be 
eda frowned. 


money. 


we do not know certainly whether he is dead or not 
sure, he must be dead long, long ago.”’ 


Mr. Angelo leaned forward, saying, in a stage whisper, 
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**Cousin, your husband is uot dead. 
have conversed with him.”’ 

“Not dead? Then why—but it matters nothing to me. 
If he is living let him take his accumulations. What has he 
done all these years that I have heard nothing about him?” 

** You have been separated from your People. ‘That is the 
reason. He has been wandering about the world staying 
nowhere long. In the towns he works at wood-carving for his 
livelihood, and stays always among the Pcopte.’’ 

**T desire to hear nothing more about my husband. I 
should like to forget himif I could. I have nearly succeeded, 
and now you come to reopen a closed chapter ”’ 

‘* Forgive me. It is best that you should know Besides— 
but [ will first speak of other business. I left your affairs, I 
said, in good and trustworthy hands. They seemed, at first, in 
a deplorable condition indeed. I have now, however, ascer- 
tained that out of the wreck will be saved or recovered a sum 
of forty thousand pounds ’’- 

** Forty thousand pounds! It does not seem much out 
of two millions and a half. But I am thankful for anything.”’ 

**Tt is not much out of so much. Still, a sum of forty 
thousand pounds would be called by most people a very pretty 
little fortune. Twenty years ago I should have smiled 
incredulously had anyone told me that T should, at any time, be 
worth forty thousand pounds. In fact, you will still be 
comfortably off, only without the feeling of great power which 
your lifelong possession of wealth unbounded must have given 
you. It must be,’’ he continued, shaking his head and grow- 
ing poetical over a misfortune which engaged his deepest 
sympathies, ‘‘ like laying down the crown and sceptre. What 
a Queen! To possess those millions !—it was enormous. It 
was almost beyond the wildest ambition. Yes, few Queens 
have so much power as with your millions! If 
you only knew the admiration with which I first approached 
you on that occasion when I dared to call you cousin—the 
As for us whom the world 


TI have seen him. I 


you 


admiration, the pride, the envy! 
calls fortunate, we creep along, we 
we die worth a quarter of a million men will call us happy. 
But you always growing, and growing 
at the rate of seventy thousand a year at least, 
you couldn't spend it. Oh, it is dreadful—it maddens a man— 
only to think of such a loss! Why, your daughter in thirty 
years’ time would have been worth five millions at least: and 
in fifty years’ time ten and if it could be kept 
together in a hundred years your grandchildren would have a 
lump fortune of fifty millons—fifty millions—fifty millions 
I cannot get it out of my head. I think of it 
perpetually. Day and night I cannot get it out of my head 
What a misfortun Millions, and all gone! And all gone! 
Cousin, I wonder—I really wonder—at your fortitude. Some 
women would have broken down utterly under such a blow ; 
I myself under such a misfortune should have gone mad, or I 
should have taken to my bed and died. But you—you are of 
you do not rail at fortune 


creep slowly along. If 
you with millions 
because 


millions, 


sterling. Oh! 


granite—you shed no tears you 


sit calmly as if it were nothing worse than the smash ofa 
favourite cup. Such fortitude is beyond me.”’ 

‘*T am not quite so brave as you imagine. But I try not to 
think too much of the loss. It relieves me inexpressibly, for 
instance, to learn that you have saved so much forme. And I 
need not say, cousin, that I am deeply grateful, and that I 
regret very much the cold reception which I gave to your 
brother and to you.”’ 

“That is nothing—nothing. Blood is thicker than water, 
cousin Isabel. It has been a happiness to be of use to you. 
Besides, we are proud of you apart from your fortune. You 
are a leader whether we like your Cause or not. You are a 
great lady—always a great lady, whether you have lost your 
fortune or not. I am what I am—a dealer—a rich dealer. I 
know a lady when I see one. You can’t make a lady by 
giving her money. She has got to be a lady from the begin- 
ning. There’s a difference, for instance, between my d uglt r 
and yours. They both learn the same things, but they began 
differently and they think differently. Clara grew up in the 
rooms over the shop. Enough! You understand me, cousin 
Isabel. We do not now, any more than we did before you 
lost your money, wish to intrude upon you. Sut if I can be 
of any assistance at all to you, command me.” 

Madame Elveda held out her hand. ‘‘ You are a good 
man, cousin.’? The tears appeared in her eyes. ‘‘ You, and 
my daughter together, almost make me regret that I came 
out from the People and drove away my husband. But, if it 
**—she set her face hard again—‘ I 
I would do it 


were all to do over again 
would do it all over again. Remember that. 
again.” 

‘That,’ said Mr. Angelo, ‘fis none of 
Perhaps if Emanuel Elveda had gone on living at home, the 
money would have been lost just the same. He would have 
dropped it into the ocean, I daresay, on principle, and then 
you’d be tramping about the world with him. A dreamer! 
adreamer! But we like to have a dreamer among us some- 
times: it can’t be said, when Emanuel is about, that we a'l 
think of nothing but money. Now let me go on. You want 
to let this house. I have found you a tenant.”’ 


**So soon ?”’ 


my business. 


Yes. Things have happened opportunely. 
The tenant I propose to you is the young Viscount Selsey 
my nephew by marriage.’”’ Mr. Angelo tried his best not to 
in the connection, but the thing was too strong 
he swelled visibly as he spoke. ‘‘My nephew by 
marriage,’ he repeated. ‘‘Son of the Earl of Hayling, who 
was lost and is found. Lord Selsey married my 
Preciada Albu—daughter of my brother—who came here with 
me—Sydney Bernard, you know—came with me and said rude 
They are to be allowed five thousand a year, with a 
their 


**So soon. 


show pride 
for him: 


ifece, 


things. 
certain sum paid to their account for starting. As 
adviser, I will take this house for them and buy a!l the con- 
tents as they stand—furniture, books, plate, bric-a-brac— 
but ’’—he looked round and shuddered—‘ not the pictures. 
I cannot conscientiously buy the pictures for them.”’ 

‘* What should I do with the pictures ?’”’ 
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** Stack them carefully out in the back garden, and then 
put a lucifer-match to the lowest,’’ replied the dealer. ‘‘ That 
is the kindest thing you can do to the pictures. Believe me, 
I would buy them for this young couple if Icould. Your 
books may be the greatest rubbish in the world. I buy them 
all the same. But not the pictures. And, of course, what- 
ever you like to keep ’’—— 

“They would take everything in the house as it stands.’’ 
Madame Elveda leaned her head upon her hand. ‘ That 
seems simple. As for me, I have no sentiment about the 
furniture. I shall be able to get more fitting furniture for 
narrower quarters. Nothing bere seems to belong to me— 
any more than if I was in an hotel. I suppose if one had 
grown up in a house, with fri:nds and cousins ’’—— here she 
stopped. ‘* When one bnys everything one wants and as 
fast as one wants it, there is no sentiment possible about 
personal possessions. ‘That is, I 
suppose, one disadvantage about 
being rich. One cares nothing atall 
about possessions and belongings.”’ 

‘*Ah! when aman’s got to think 
before he buys, he values things. 
I sometimes think,’’ Aldebert con- 
tinued, with a touch of sentiment, 
‘‘that it must be a happier time 
when one is getting rich—growing 
bigger and stronger—than when one 
is rich and all the work is over. 
For me, I shall never stop working. 
Well, not to worry you with details, 
which you can have later, you may 
reckon on about sixteen or seven- 
tecn hundred pounds a year. If 
you will permit me, I will act as 
your agent, invest the money for 
you, and pay your dividends into 
the bank for you.”’ 

‘*T shall be infinitely obliged to 
you if you will do so much for me, 


cousin.’’ 


‘Tt is not great wealth, but it 
is enough. You will continue to 
live much as you have been living, sl 
but in smaller quarters. However 
rich one is, it is not possible to 
eat and drink more than a certain 
quantity. I’ve sometimes thought 
it a hardship, but I don’t know. 

And that, cousin, is all I have to 
report.”” Mr. Angelo put up his 
notes and took off his pincenez. 

‘* Before you go, cousin,’’ said 
Madame Elveda, ‘‘I must try to 
express my gratitude for all that 
you have done for me. You were 
right when you told me that, of 
all my friends, I should not find 
one in time of trouble who could 
help me. There is only one, I 
believe, who would go ‘out of his 
way to help me. And that man 
knows nothing at all about busi- 
ness. A woman who cuts herself 
off from her own people and her 
early friends and those who should 
advise her, becomes necessarily 
more or less a lonely woman. I 
have been so much occupied with 
my work, and I have so many 
acquaintances, that I have only 
felt the isolation of my life during 
the last few days, when it seemed 
as if I might actually become a 
friendless pauper. But you—whom 
I hardly treated with common 
civility—you came most’gencrously 
to my assistance. How shall I 
thank you?’”’ 

‘**No thanks are needed, cousin. 

You are still, though you cast us 
off, belonging to us. We of the 
People stand by each other. We 
must. It is the one lesson that 
we have learned during all the 
years of persecution. We must.’’ 

He rose, pushing back his chair. 
‘*You are good enough to say 
that you are pleased with my small 
services. May I ask a favour—I do 
not say in return—but a favour.”’ 

‘**Surely, my cousin.” What can I do?’’ 

‘You have been so kind as to admit my daughter to your 
house. This time I ask a favour for my niece. She is, you 
know, Lady Selsey, and it’s a tremendous honour to have 
such a connection. But Lord Selsey is young and inexperi- 
enced: he was brought up in ignorance of his rank; he 
knows nothing of society; they are to come here and to 
live quietly till they do know something. The only ladies that 
Nelly —that’s my niece; we call her Nelly though her name 
is Preciada: you know our ways—the only ladies that Nelly 
knows are her cousin, my daughter Clara, and your daugliter. 
When they have been settled a bit and the boy has learned a 
little —he’ll never learn much—how a gentleman ought to 
look and talk, if you would call upon my niece it would be a 
kindness and a favour.”’ 

‘* Tf that is all—with the greatest pleasure ; but remember, 
I am quite a poor woman now, and, therefore, powerless.” 

**Don't tell ’em how much you’ve lost. Don't tell ’em 
how much you've kept. The papers don't know: the 
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paragraphs showed that. Then you’ll keep some of your 
power. Money is power, isn’t it?” 

Then he put up his notebook and took his hat. 

“‘T must say one word about your husband. I know you 
do not want to hear about him, yet it is only for a moment. 
After that, if you please, you shall never hear another word 
from me about him.’’ ° 

“On that condition, then. 3e-ides, I can refuse you 
nothing, after what you have done for me.’’ 

“You never quarrelled--of course not. People like you 
don’t quarrel. You separated. But you cannot fail to respect 
this dreamer of dreams.”’ 

‘*There is no man in the world whom I respect so much as 
Emanuel Elveda.”’ 

‘* He is going away again immediately. He is one of those 
who cannot stay in the same place long. He must wander. He 





e «A 


‘ » 


‘* Well, father, if my plan won't do, I must try yours.”’ 


will not make any money: he despises money: he sells his 
carving for anything that offers. Says that it hurts him little 
to be robbed, but that it hurts the robber to the third and 
fourth generation—that’s the dreamy way he talks, as if the 
robber would feel it. Most of all he likes wandering in the 
Desert with the Arabs. Then he need do no work, and can 
dream away the days.”’ 

** Well?” 

** See him once more, before he goes. It may be the last 
chance of meeting before he dies.” 

Madame Elveda received the proposition in the same way as 
Emanuel. That is to say, she made no reply for awhile. 

“Did he himself propose this meeting?’’ she asked 
presently. 

**No; I proposed it. The proposal agitated him. But he 
consented to my mentioning the thing. He leaves it entirely 
in your hands.”’ 

“‘T am twenty years older than when last we parted,’’ she 
said sadly. ‘‘ Had you asked me twenty years ago, tlhe mere 





chance of seeing him again would have filled me with rapture 
and with fear. I should have feared lest I should give way 
to him. I should have rejoiced at the chance of giving way 
to him. Now the old passion and the old emotions are gone. 
Yes; they are deadin me. I can only see in my husband the 
man who would subdue the woman. Let him come. Tell 
Emanuel from me that I should like to see him and to talk to 
him—if he wishes—once more before he goes.” 


‘Clara,’ said her father that evening. ‘‘I’ve done a 
good stroke for your friend and cousin Francesca this day, 
I’ve got forty thousand pounds for her, or for her mother— 
and it’s in my hands, not to be wasted and thrown away. 
That’s a good thing done. And I’ve made Emanuel and 
Madame promise to meet each other. They are both as proud 
as the Devil, and neither will give way. Still—well—we ’ve 
done what we can. Now, look 
here, Clara. Emanuel is going 
away, and if you don’t hurry up 
he ll go away without finding out 
that he’s got a daughter.”’ 

“Oh! But he must not! he 
must not !”’ 

**Now you see the result of 
your precious plan. You who 
thought yourself soclever! What 
I wanted was to bring them 
together—T said, at a little dinner 
in a private room. ‘To be sure, 
Emanuel would just as soon be 
set down to a_ plate of whelks 
as to a dish of turtle soup, but I 
suppose one can’t order whelks at 
the Café Royal. I shouid have 
said, when I’d got them _ to- 
gether comfortable, ‘ I’rancesca,’ 
I would have said, ‘ here’s your 
father — your long-lost father.’ 
Not you—that’s too simple for 
you. They must get to know each 
other .hen they ’d get to love each 
other. Then they ’d suddenly find 
out the truth. You made quite a 
little play about it. ‘What! 
Your name is Elveda? Elveda? 
Heavens! So is mine!’ Very 
pretty it was. Only the little play 
hasn’t come off.’ 

“Who could possibly guess, 
asked the unsuccessful dramatist, 
‘*that two people would be together 
all this time and actually not be 
curious enough to know each 
other’s name ?”’ 

** What will you do next then?’ 

“Well, father, if my plan 
won't do, I must try yours.”’ 


To be continued.) 

A CRISIS IN THE COREA. 
A difficulty has occurred in the 
Corea, which has caused consider- 
able alarm to residents in the 
country. Its origin appears to be 
the movements of a native body 
knowneas the Party of Oriental 
Learning, which is partly religious 
and partly political. The mem- 
bers are hostile to everything of 
alien origin; and one oftheir objects 
is the expulsion of all foreigners 
from Corea. At a great meeting of 
the party recently a number of 
delegates were appointed to lay the 
demands of the party before the 
authorities. These delegates were 
so violent and disorderly that they 
were arrested, whereupon members 
began to collect in Seoul from all 
parts of the country, and a serious 
outbreak was feared. A Japanese 
war-vessel was sent to Chemulpo, 
the port of Seoul, to reinforce 
the ship already there, and two 
Chinese men-of-war were also 
hastily despatched to the same 
place. It seems that a civil war 
was feared in consequence of the 
rejection by the Government of the 
petition of the Party of Oriental Learning asking for the 
prohibition of foreign religions and the expulsion of foreign 
merchants. Meantime the Corean Government has had a 
difficulty with the Japanese about the payment of an indemnity 
for losses sustained by Japanese merchants in consequence of 
the prohibition of the export of beans by the Coreans. 
This, according to a telegram lately published in the 
Times, has since been scttled through the intervention of 
the United States, but at one time it assumed a serious 
aspect. The Japanese Minister in Seoul pressed the Corean 
Foreign Minister for an answer on the subject, but the 
latter persistently refused to see the Japanese representative, 
alleging that he habitually protracted interviews even into the 
night, and that conference with him involved the neglect of 
other pressing business. The Vice-Prime Minister also refused 
to see the Japanese Minister. At length the latter, in an 
interview with the King, regretted the unsatisfactory state of 
the relations between the two countries, and, in the presence 
of the Foreign Minister, explained the situation. 
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GREAT AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT CHICAGO. 














THE CHASE,” PAINTING BY MELCHERS, FOR TYMPANUM ABOVE ENTRANCE TO THE MANUFACTURES BUILDING. 
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SOUTH ENTRANCE OF THE FISHERIES BUILDING. EAST ENTRANCE OF THE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING: 














THE WOMAN'S BUILDING. THE ART BUILDING 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
EDITED BY HIS GRANDSON, ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


(Sfenee— 


_In the spring of 1804 Coleridge visited Malta. Almost 
from the first he was employed as private secretary by the 


Governor, or, strictly speaking, Civil Commissioner, Sir 


Alexander Ball, and from January to September 1805 he 
acted as Public Secretary. After his arrival at Malta, 
Coleridge wrote but seldom to his friends in England. 
More than fifty letters bearing date January, February, 
March, April, 1804, have been preserved, but of the Malta 
period only fourteen have ‘come under my notice. On the 
other hand, he made copious entries in his journals and 
diaries, and of these only a few fragments have been 
published. 
LETTER XVI. 
Letter of 8. T. Coleridge to his wife— 
Valetta, Malta, 
Thursd. Afternoon, July 5th, 1804, 3 past 1. 

My Dear Sara,—lI have been at work for the Governor 
since 5 o'clock this morning, and now I have about half-a- 
dozen hours only, before the convoy sets sail, to write all 
my letters in. My procrastination is not here to blame, as 
usual, for I have been employed ever since the arrival of 
the Agincourt. I can barely, therefore, tell you, to whom 
I write the first, that this letter will be conveyed to 
England by Mr. Laing, and young Mr. Ball, Sir Alex- 
ander’s only son, is going to spend two years with a 
Professor at Glasgow. Mr. Laing was Sir A.’s private 
secretary in reality, as well as his son’s tutor—the son of 
an architect of high character at Edinburgh, himself of 
Oxford, of the same college with Robert Southey—a little 
his junior—a truly amiable, well-informed man (a 
clergyman), and only too modest. His kindness to 
me has been very great, as well as Sir Alexander 
the Governor's. Young Ball is an amiable young 
man. Of course, my dear, you will welcome them 
in some sort as my _ representatives, and insist on 
their sleeping at Greta Hall, and staying as long as 
they can when they come to Keswick. This letter will 
be sent to you from London. I wrote to you overland 
many weeks ago, and can only hope that you received it-- 
all our communications with England are so uncertain. It 
informed you that I arrived safe and well after a very 
painful Passage, in which I was miserably ill. Since then, 
I have never had such sharp illnesses as in England, but 
dreadful languor, weight on my breath, ete. I scarcely eat 
or drink anything, but since the very hot weather has com- 
menced (and the officers here who have been in the E. and 
W. Indies say that it is hotter now in Valetta than it is at 
Calcutta or Kingston in Jamaica) I—a single exception 
have been much better. For the last § or 10 days I have 
altered my whole system, risen every morning and 
bathed before sunrise, lived more freely, and forced 
myself to dine regularly, and find my whole salvation 
in never suffering myself to be idle for ten minutes 
together, but either to be actually composing, or walking, 
or in company. For the moment I begin to think my 
feelings almost drown me, almost to agony and madness, 
and then comes on the dreadful smothering on my chest. 
I shall be much happier by living out at the Palace instead 
of staying with Dr. Stoddart,* who has behaved wel/ enough 
to me, but—ete. At the Palace I have the pleasanté st and 
coolest suite of rooms I have seen in Malta, and with a 
view from the window that you would wonder any view 
could be so impressive, having neither river, trees, nor 
grassy field in sight; but the harbour and main sea and 
buildings, etc., make altogether a glorious sight. I shall 
stay here a fortnight longer at least, perhaps a month, 
and then go to Sicily, take my tour of that island, then to 
Naples, and then back to Malta in the fall of the year. 
Stoddart and his wife and sister are at St. Julian’s, 
about 4 miles from Valetta, and have -left me this 
huge house to myself, but I breakfast, dine, and 
take coffee at the Governor's. I shall write to Southey 
as soon as ever I arrive in Sicily, tho’ I shall probably 
linger on day after day in hopes of a convoy from 
England with letters. Malta furnishes little, indeed, to 
write about—the dreariest of all dreary islands—and I 
described Valetta to you in my former letter, and, 
besides, Mr. Laing will tell you all and everything about 
itand me. Sir Alex. Ball, the Governor, has been very 
kind to me, and, I believe, thinks highly of me; but 
I have never been my right self a single hour from the 
time I arrived in the island. . . . Yet still I live in hope 
that gradually I shall bring myself round. It is a great 
thing in my favour that the hot weather agrees with me. 
Not having heard from England, I scarcely dare mention 
the children, but the thought that Laing is going, I hope, 
to see them—going to Keswick, at all events—has made it a 
struggle with me several times to preserve the common 
decencies of manliness. How you go on with money, etc., etc., 
you will write of course. I trust I shall not have occasion 
to draw on Mr. Stuart, at least, not before my final 
quitting of the Mediterranean. My only expenses here are 
my washing. a few pounds’ worth of summer clothes, and, 
werhaps, four shillings a week in bathing and ice-creams. 

Vhile I live your comforts will be always thought of by 
me as my first duties. Again and again may God bless 
you and our dear children, and S. T. CoLERIDGE. 

Of course say the kindest things for me to Mr. Jackson 
and Mrs. Wilson. 

P.S.—My sole reason for not writing to Southey at 
present, hurried as I am, is my ignorance respecting the 
state of Edith’s health, and the heart-damp of fear which 
that ignorance occasions in my exceeding low-spiritedness. 
May God bless him, and all whom he loves, and who are 
thereby necessary to his happiness. 


For more than thirty years of his life Coleridge was in 


the habit of ‘‘ impounding stray thoughts” in his journals 
and diaries. He was at no pains to throw these chance 
reflections into literary shape, but he wrote as he thought 

as though he were talking to himself. One imagines that 
in general conversation he talked in the same way. He 
begins with tedious minuteness. No contingencies must 


*On July 11 Coleridge ceased to be Dr. Stoddart’s guest, and remove] 
to the Palace of St. Antonio, four miles from Valetta. 


be omitted ; nothing muét be taken for granted. He heaps 
parenthesis upon parenthesis; he exclaims, he questions, 
he deprecates; and of a sudden the fire kindles and he 
breaks into musical eloquence. The following extracts 
from his Malta journals—whether till now they have 
slumbered in his note-books, or whether they actually 
passed his lips—may be taken as samples of his peculiar 
discourse. 
From an unpublished Diary of S. T. Coleridge. 
: April 8, 1805. 

I never had a more lovely twig of orange-blossems, with 
four old last-year’s leaves with their steady green well 
placed among them, than to-day, and with a rose-twig of 
three roses [it] made a very striking nosegay to an English- 
man. The Orange Twig was so very full of blossoms that 
one-fourth of the number becoming fruit of the natural 
size would have broken the twig off. Is there, then, dis- 
proportion here? or waste? O no! no! In the first 
place, here is a prodigality of beauty ; and what harm do 
they do by existing? And is not man a being capable of 
Beauty even as of Hunger and Thirst? And if the latter 
be fit objects of a final cause, why not the former? But 
secondly [Nature] hereby multiplies manifold the chances 
of a proper number becoming fruit—in this twig, for 
instance, for one set of accidents that would have been 
fatal to the year’s growth if only as many blossoms 
had been on it as it was designed to bear fruit, there 
may now be three sets of accidents —and no harm 
done. And, thirdly and lastly, for me at least--or at least 
at present, for in nature doubtless there are many addi- 
tional reasons, and possibly for me at .some future hour of 
reflection, after some new influx of information from books 
or observance; and thirdly, these blossoms are Fruit, fruit 
to the winged insect, fruit to man—yea! and of more solid 
value, perhaps, than the orange itself! O how the Bees 
be-throng and be-murmur it! O how the honey tells the 
tale of its birthplace to the sense of sight and odour! and 
to how many minute and uneyeable insects beside! So, I 
cannot but think, ought I to be talking to Hartley, and 
sometimes to detail all the insects that have arts or imple- 
ments resembling human—the sea-snails, with the nautilus 
at their head; the wheel-insect, the galvanic eel, etc. 

Saturday morning (July 20, 1805), $-past nine o'clock, 
and soon I shall have to brace up my Hearing in toto (for 
I hear in my Brain—I hear, that is, I have an immediate 
and peculiar feeling instantly co-adunated with the sense 
of external sound=(exactly) to that which is experienced 
when one makes a wry face, and putting one’s right hand 
palmwise to the right ear, and the left palm pressing hard 
on the forehead, one says to a bawler, ‘‘ For mercy’s sake, 
man! don’t split the drum of one’s ear”—sensations 
analogous to this of various degrees of pain, even to a 
strange sort of uneasy pleasure. I am obnoxious to pure 
sound, and therefore was saying—[N.B. Tho’ I ramble, I 
always come back to sense--the sense alive, tho’ sometimes 
a limb of syntax broken]—was saying that I hear in 
my Brain, and still more hear in my stomach). For 
this ubiquity, almost (for I might safely add my 
toes—one or two, at least—and my knees) for this 
ubiquity of the Tympanum auditorium I am now 
to wind up my courage, for in a few seconds that 
accursed Réveille, the horrible crash and persevering 
malignant Torture of the Parce-de-Drum, will attack me, 
like a party of yelling, drunken, North American Indians 
attacking a crazy Fort with a tired Garrrison, out of an 
ambush. The noisiness of the Maltese everybody must 
notice; but I have observed uniformly among them such 
utter impassiveness to the action of sounds as that I am fear- 
ful that the verum will be scarcely verisimile. I have heard 
screams of the most frightful kind, as of children run over 
by a cart, and, running to my window, I have seen two 
children in a parlour opposite to me (naked, except 
a kerchief tied round the waist) screaming in their 
horrid fiendiness—for fun! three adults in the room per- 
fectly unannoyed, and this suffered to continue for 20 
minutes, or as long as their lungs enabled them. But it 
goes thro’ everything, their street-cries, their priests, their 
advocates, their very pigs yell rather than squeak, or 
both together, rather, as if they were the true descend- 
ants of some half-dozen of the swine into which the Devils 
went, recovered by the Royal Humane Society. The 
digs all night long would draw curses on them, but that 
the Maltese cats—it surpasses description, for he who has 
only heard caterwauling on English roofs can have no 
idea of a Cat-serenadg in Malta. In England it has often 
a close and painful resemblance to the distressful cries of 
young children, but in Malta it is identical with the wide 
range of screams uttered by Imps while they are dragging 
each other into hotter and still hotter pools of brimstone 
and fire. It is the discord of Torment and of Rage and 
of Hate, of paroxysms of Revenge, and every note grumbles 
away into Despair ! 

The following letter to Lord Jeffrey refers to a review 
of Clarkson’s ‘‘ History of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,” which Coleridge contributed to the July number 
of the Edinburgh Review for 1808. In the postscript he 
replies to some friendly criticisms which Jeffrey had passed 
on a first draft of the prospectus of ‘‘ The Friend.” A 
copy of this ‘first edition” is in my possession, and it is 
interesting to notice that Coleridge has directed his 
amanuensis, Miss Hutchinson, to amend. two of the 
offending phrases in accordance with Jeffrey's suggestions. 
‘* Speculative gloom ” and ‘‘ year-long absences” he gives 
up, but ‘‘ moral impulses ” he has the hardihood to retam— 


LETTER XVII. 
To Lord Jeffrey Grasmere, Dec. 14, 1808. 

DEAR Str,—The only thing in which I have been able 
to detect any degree of hypochrondriasis in my feelings is 
the reading and answering of Letters, and in this instance 
I have been at times so wofully under its domination as to 
have left every letter received lie unopened for weeks 
together, all the while thoroughly ashamed of the weakness 
and yet without power to get rid of it. This, however, has 
not been the case of late, and I was never yet so careless as 
knowingly to suffer a Letter relating to money to remain 
unanswered by the next post in my power. 1, therefore, 
on reading your very kind Letter of 8 Dec. conclude that 
one letter from you during my movements from Grasmere, 
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now to Keswick, now to Bratha and Elleray, and now to 
Kendal, has been mislayed. 

As I considered your insertion of the Review of Mr. 
Clarkson’s as an act of, personal kindness and attention to 
the request of one g#stranger to you except by name, the 
thought of any pecuniary reniuneration never once 
occurred to me; and had it been written at your request I 
should have thought 20 guineas a somewhat extravagant 
price whether I considered the Quantity and Quality of the 
communication. As to the alterations, your character and 
interest, as the known Editor of the Review, are pledged 
for a general consistency of principle in the different 
articles with each other, and you had every possible right 
to alter or omit ad libitum, unless a pe condition had 
been insisted on of aut totum aut nihil. As the writer, 
therefore, I neither thought or cared about the alterations ; 
as a general Reader, I differed with you as [to] the scale of 
merit relatively to Mr. Wilberforce. whose services I deem 
to have been overrated, not perhaps so much absolutely as 
by comparison. At all events, some following passages 
should hove been omitted, as they are in blank con- 
tradiction to the Paragraph inserted, and betrayed a 
co-presence of two Writers in one article. As to the longer 
Paragraph, Wordsworth thinks you on the true side; and 
Clarkson himself that you were not far from the Truth. 
As to my own opinion, I believed what I wrote, and 
deduced my belief from all the facts pro and con. with 
which Mr. Clarkson’s conversation have furnished [me] ; 
but such is my detestation of that pernicious Minister,t 
such my contempt of the cowardice and fatuity of his 
measures, and my Horror at the yet unended Train oi 
their direful consequences, that, if obedience to Truth 
could ever be painful to me, this would have been. I 
acted well in writing what on the whole I believed the 
more probable, and [ was pleased that you acted equally 
well in altering it according to your convictions. 

I had hoped to have furnished a letter of more interest - 
ing contents to you, but an honest Gentleman in London 
having taken a great fancy to two-thirds of the possible 
profits of my literary Labors without a shadow of a claim, 
and having over-hurried the business thro’ overweening of 
my simplicity and carelessness, has occasioned me some 
perplexity and a great deal of trouble and letter-writing. 
I will write, however, again to you my first leisure evening, 
whether I hear from you or no in the interim. 

I trust you have received my scrawl with the Prospectus, 
and feel sincerely thankful to you for your kindness on 
the arrival of the Prospectuses, prior to your receipt of the 
Letter which was meant to have announced them. But 
our Post here is very irregular as well as circuitous —but 
three times a week —and then, too, we have to walk more 
than two-miles for the chance of finding letters. This you 
will be so good as to take into account whenever my 
answers do not arrive at the time they might have been 
expected from places in general.—I remain, dear Sir, with 
kind and respectful feeling, Your obliged, 

S. T. CoLERIDGE. 

Dec. 14, 1808.—-Grasmere, Kendal. 

I entirely coincide in your dislike of ‘speculative 
Gloom ”—it is illogical as well as barbarous, and almost as 
bad as ‘‘ picturesque Eye.” Ido not know how I came to pass 
it: for when I first wrote it, I undermarked it, not as the 
expression, but as a remembrancer of some better that did 
not immediately occur tome. ‘‘ Year-long absences” I think 
doubtful—had anyone objected to it, I should have altered 
it; but it would not much. offend me in the writings of 
another. But to ‘‘ moral Impulses” I see at present no 
objections, nor does any other Temmounanel itself to me which 
would have expressed my meaning. That there is a 
semblance of presumptuousness in the manner I exceed- 
ingly regret, if so it be—my Heart bears me witness that 
the Feeling had no place there. Yet I need not say 
to you that it is impossible to succeed in such a work 
unless at the commencement of it there be a quickening 
and throb in the pulse of Hope; and what if a Blush 
from inward modesty disguise itself on these occasions, and 
the Hectic of unusual self-assertion increase the appear- 
ance of that excess which it in reality resists and modifies ? 
It will amuse you to be informed that from two corre- 
spondents, both of them men of great literary celebrity, I 
have received reproof for a supposed affectation of Humility 
in the style of the Prospectus. In my own consciousness | 
was guilty of neither. Yet surely to advance as a Teacher, 
and in the very act to declare yourself inferior to those 
whom you propose to teach, is incongruous; and must 
disgust a pure mind by its evident hypocrisy. 

F. Jeffery, Esq., Queers Street, Edinburgh. 

(la he continued ) 


+ “In the place of some just eulogiums due to Mr. Pitt was substituted 
some abuse and detraction.’’- *‘ Letters, ete., of 8. T. Coleridge,’ by Thomas 
Allsopp. Third Edition, p. 185. 
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HOW THE OLD ACTORS DRRSSED “SHAKSPERE,” 
Ix. 


’ 


In a series of papers dealing with the “old actors” one 
naturally stops somewhere about the time of Edmund 
Kean, or, at the very latest, at that of Macready; and, 





GARRICK AS HAMLET. 
After the painting by B. Wilson, 


having reached that point, there is now nothing left for us 
to do but to glance at the contrast which modern times 
afford to those which we have been considering. Hitherto 
we have been noticing chiefly the sins of omission of which 
the actors were guilty in the matter of costume; but in 
this paper we shall see that the swing of the pendulum led 
to sins of commission, or, in other words, to over-elaboration 


of scenery and dress. ‘The chief offender in this respect was 





G V. BROOKE AS RICHARD III, 


¥rom Taillis’s ‘‘ Shakspere.”’ 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
undoubtedly Charles Kean, whose Shaksperian produc- 
tions at the Princess’s Theatre were marvels of scenic 
splendour, in which, I am afraid, the poetry was rather 
extinguished by its elaborate trappings. Of course, in this 
expression of opinion I am not speaking from personal 
experience, for Charles Kean’s~ series of revivals took 
place long before I was a theatre- 
goer; but, judging from contem- 
porary records, I see no reason to 
doubt that the upholstery was too 
strong for the poetry. I do not 
attach too much importance to the 
gibes of Kean’s unfriendly critics, 
who described the Princess’s as ‘‘ Mr. 
Charles Kean’s furniture warehouse 
in Oxford Street”; or who wrote 
of his production of the ‘‘ Winter's 
Tale” as being ‘‘ Shakspere not illus- 
trated, but painted out. The whole 
thing was a moving panorama. We 
confess that we prefer a moving 
play.” But we find that even his 
biographer and enthusiastic admirer, 
John William Cole, utters an occa- 
sional opinion which seems to give 


some colour to the sneers of the 


one of his later productions, he 
points out how the demands made 
upon him increased with each revival, 
because of the appetite for show 
and archeology which had _ been 
awakened in the public by ‘‘his 
historical lectures, for so the series 
of revivals might be denominated.” 
‘* Historical lectures” is a rather 
cruel phrase when applied to the 
productions of great poems, but it 
scarcely seems out of place when we 
have regard to the parade of learning 
made in the ‘‘ Fly Leaf,” which was 
first issued with the playbill of ‘* Mac- 
beth’ in February 1853, and became 
a feature of all Kean’s succeeding revivals. In the 
first of the series we are confronted by Diodorus 
Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, and Xuiphilinus as 
authorities for the ancient Scottish use 
of tartan, or its antique equivalent ; 
while the Norwegian costume is settled on 
the authority of Snorre Sturleson and the 
Eyrbiggia Saga. Now, all this antiquarian- 
ism would be right enough 
if dominated and held 
in check by a strongly 
poetic imagination, but 
this, I think, is just what 
Kean lacked: witness, for 
instance, his being led by 
the prosaic consideration 
that Bohemia has no sea- 
board to adopt Hanmer’s 
suggestion to lay the scene 
of the latter portion of 
the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” in 
Bithynia. And it is this 
lack of the poetic faculty 
which, if I read stage- 
history aright, differen- 
tiates the productions of 
Charles Kean from those 
of Henry Irving, who 
brings to his revivals 
quite as much care and 
knowledge as his pre- 
decessor, but is always 
careful to let the setting 
illustrate the play, not 
overpower it. 

However, the stage was not wholly 
given over to archeology even in 
Charles Kean’s time, as is convincingly 
shown by the portrait which we give 
of Gustavus Vaughan Brooke as 
Richard III. Brooke was an actor of 
great power and small study, and seems 
to have dressed his parts as carelessly 
as he sometimes acted them. His Iago 


blasphemers. ‘Thus, in speaking of 
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CHARLES KEAN AS HAMLET. 
From “ The Illustrated London News,” 1855. 


suggests a Spanish bull-fighter, and his Hamlet is decked 
in stars and ornaments and slashes; but in none of his 
characters is he so conventionally absurd as in Richard. 
The grisly wig, with its corkscrew curls, is a marvellous 
thing; but, indeed, the whole “ get-up,” with its air of 
undiluted and uncompromising villainy, is eloquent of the 
palmy days when villains were villains without any possi- 
bility of mistake! Perhaps the strangest thing about it is 
the instrument carried by the Crookback under his arm, 
which is unmistakably a double-barrelled musket of some 
sort with a flint-lock. 

Samuel Phelps, as was natural in an actor of his high 
intelligence and fine taste, staged his productions at Sadler’s 
Wells with admirable artistic effect; and in Henry Irving 
we of the present generation are happy in having a 
manager who has advanced the artistic side of theatrical 


* 


> Nye 
Shoe 





FECHTER AS HAMLET. 


From a photograph. 


representation to a higher platform than it has ever before 
reached. Such a production as that, for instance, of 
“Henry the Eighth,” at the Lyceum, furnished, 
I venture to think, the ideal setting of an historical 
play. 

For the purpose of comparison we give on this page an 
interesting trio of Hamlets—Garrick’s painfully prosaic 
dress, Charles Kean’s fancy costume, and the strikingly 
effective ‘‘ Albert Durer” dress in which Fechter played 
the character. Rosert W. Lows. 
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“A LOVE STORY.’’— BY A. JOHNSON, 








LITERATURE, 
cantina 
ETRUSCAN REMAINS. 
Etrusco-Roman Remains in Popular Tradition. 


Leland. 


and ethnology. Classic authorities 


speak of their dominance over 
the greater part of Italy when 
tome, itself an Etruscan strong- 


hold on the hills of Latium, was 
in its infancy. These authorities, 
meagre and partly legendary, are 
confirmed by the knowledge gained 
during recent years from the con- 
tents of the vast cemeteries which 
have survived the ruin of famed 
Etruscan cities; for the tombs were 
not only burial-places, they were 
often exact copies of the dwelling of 
the and furnished with 
articles for the use of the spirit, most 
of them having an ante-chamber 
where the family held the annual 
feast connected with the worship of 


deceased 


the embryo gods of most 


ancestors, 
religions. The paintings on these 
tombs and on the works of art found 
in them set before us in large degree 
the daily life of the people, and the 
inscriptions enable us partially to 
decipher the old Etruscan language. 
Religion coloured that life deeply, 
with all state 
Some of the 


interwoven 
affairs. 


and 


and domestic 


Was 


greater gods, like Etruscan art in 
certain features, are of Greek origin, 
as Aplu (Apollo), Maso (Mars), and 
others. Of the native deities, Tinia, 


gol of Thunder, is equated with 
Jupiter, Faflon with Bacchus, Terano 
with Mercury, while a prominent 
group is that of forest divinities, as 
Palo, vine and field god; Silvanio; 
and Pano, the horned, puck-nosed, 
goat - bearded delight of ail the 
whence his name, who is 


gods 


‘*not dead,” but invoked by the rustic folk, kneeling in 
their fields by moonlight, to grant them good crops or 


other earthly favours— 
Pano, Pano, Pano! 
In the name of thy beautiful one 
Whom thou didst so much love, 
Who from a field one evening 
Was rapt from thee and slain, 
By her sufferings I adjure thee 
To grant me this favour. 


In Mr. Leland’s account of the major or departmental gods, 
reference should have been made to the light thrown on 


these by the comparatively recent find of a bronze 
model of a calf’s liver at Perugia. The rim of this 
instrument is divided into sixteen compartments, on 








ALPENA (FLORA). 
each of which is engraved the name of one of the 
sixteen gods who preside in as many provinces of 
the heavens. The instrument. was probably used 


interpreters of 
ascertaining from what part of 
came, and divining therefrom 


sextant-like, by the ‘ fulgurators,” or 
lightning omens, in 


the 


sky the flash 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


By C. G. 
(T. Fisaer Unwin, 1892.)—Light is slowly dawn- 
on the obscure question of the history of the Etruscans; 
but beyond knowing that they were a mixed people of 
non-Aryan race we are still in the dark as to their origin 


which god sent the message. Mr. Leland’s interesting 
and elaborate book is, however, more concerned with 
the crowd of /olletti, or minor gods and goblins, fairies, 
and amorous, helpful brownies, whose “attendant ob- 
servances and traditions are vast numbers of magical 


cures, with appropriate incantations, spells, and cere- 
influences,” or 
bring certain things, as success in gaming, journeying, 
all which go on merrily to this 


monies, to attract love, remove evil 


farming, and so on, to pass 





PANO (PAN). 


day in rural Tuscany by the usual machinery of witches 
and sorcerers, despite the prohibition of the priests, who are, 
Mr. Leland says, themselves sometimes participes criminis. 

To all which there can be no more trustworthy guide 
than ‘“‘Hans Breitmann,” carrying with him into these 
secluded mountain districts the repute of being a wizard 
himself. This unsealed the lips of the old women, and 
gained him the help of the contadini to learn the secrets of 
the old religion, which ‘‘ is something more than a sorcery 
and something less than a faith,’ which Catholicism has 
failed to supplant, but many elements of which entered 
into paganism under the Roman Empire, and now find 
lodgment in Catholic rite and ceremony, under thinnest 
disguise; as, under cover of many a 
Christian saint, the sorcerer or goblin of 
‘La vecchia religione” appears. That 
‘old religion” was an out-of-doors faith 
of the bracing and joy-bringing kind. 
Among the goddesses we find Corredoio, 
spirit of joy ; and, for delight in beauty, 
Alpena, the goddess of flowers. 

Even the witches had none of that 
gruesome association which befell them 
when Christianity linked them with the 
Evil One; their wickedness had more 
of the spiteful and mischievous than of 
the diabolical. In like manner, the lovely 
creations of Graco-Etruscan religious 
art rebuke the deformities of Catholicism 
with its joyless, knock-kneed saints and 
wry - necked Virgins. In his ‘ Celtic 
Literature” Matthew Arnold contrasts the 
dignity of pagan epitaphs with the doggerel 
verse on many @ headstone in country 
churchyards, and that contrast may be 
extended to the skull and crossbones of 
a gravestone-cutter as compared with 
the ethereal forms with which the classical 
sculptors festooned their tombs. Little 
wonder, therefore, is there at this per- 
sistence of paganism, with its satis- a 
faction of the undisciplined nature of a sensitive race. 
‘‘ Ages have lapped over ages, the Etruscan and Sabine, 
Latin and Roman, and Christian cults have succeeded one 
to the other, but through it all the witch and wizard, 
humble and unnoted, have held their own.” All this, 
together with ‘‘ exhibits ”’ of the familiar stock-in-trade 
of the sorcerer’s art, even to the ‘‘ witch’s ladder,” 
Mr. Leland forth with clearness of language and 
a wealth of illustration representing no light ex- 
penditure of time and money. For which he has 
earned the thanks of every student of animistic beliefs 
and folklore—thanks which are qualified only by the too 
discursive nature of much of his book, to the loss of 
coherence, and, ofttimes, of the reader's patience. 


sets 
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A POSER FOR THE OPTIMIST. 
National Life and Character. By C. H. Pearson (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Nothing is more characteristic of the Englishman 
than his assumption that his race is capable of colonising the 
remotest parts of the earth. It is our Imperial mission, 
says Lord Rosebery, to ‘‘ peg out claims” for posterity in 
the regions which are still unoccupied by the white man. 
We take it for granted that our colonisation is to be imposed 
on the inferior races, and that in ages to come it will still 
be our destiny to rule and theirs to obey. Mr. Pearson has 
set himself to controvert this theory, 
and his book is all the more dis- 
quieting because it is in no sense 
controversial. The author never 
alludes to the optimist except ine 
directly. He does not conduct his 
argument in the spirit which gives 
you a chance of pointing out those 
omissions inevitable to the contro- 
versialist whose theory overlooks 
inconvenient facts. Mr. Pearson 
leaves no gaps which you can fill up 
with entertaming. personalities. He 
surveys mankind with a purely dis- 
passionate interest, and reminds us 
that the zeal of civilisation cannot 
conquer climates. It may be desir- 
able to colonise the whole of Africa, 
but in enormous tracts of that con- 
tinent it is impossible for the white 
man to live. The black man lives 
and thrives in a tropical atmosphere 
fatal to the European, and the yellow 
man can exist anywhere. Mr. Pear- 
Australian experiences have 
given him a powerful sense of the 
infinite capacity of John Chinaman. 
The Australians have been compelled 
to prohibit Chinese immigration, the 
Americans have decreed that the 
Republic is no place for unlimited 
pigtails. But there are vast regions 
to which John Chinaman may yet 
betake himself without suffering from 
these jealous restrictions, and when 
he escapes from the tradition that his 
bones must be buried in the Flowery 
Land he will be a more formidable 
colonist than ever. Moreover, China 
is only in the early stages of national 
development. When she has acquired 
both the warlike and pacific arts of 
Western peoples she will threaten 
to assume the proportions of the 
most gigantic factor among the 
nations. This speculation leads Mr. 
Pearson to the conclusion that in 
time the highly civilised races 
will be confined within the Tem- 
me Zone, and that the rest of the earth will be 
lack and yellow. ‘The inferior races will have made 
great material progress, and their representatives will 
stand unabashed in the capitals of culture. John China- 
man will smile blandly in the salons of Paris, and the 
countrymen of Ja Ja will shed a glow of intelligent ebony 
from the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons. But it is not to be expected that our ideals of 
morals and religion will triumph among the black and 
yellow masters of the globe. Those ideals are losing their 
hold even upon civilisation. Mr. Pearson traces in his 
impassive way what he regards as the decline of the family. 
The social system is undergoing a slow process of recon- 
struction, which cannot be regarded without anxiety and 
even dismay by all who stand upon the old precepts. 
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SETHANO (VULCAN). 


teligion is suffering disintegration ; and literature, except 
on the side of science, is lcsing its hold on the educated 
mind. The drama has become an instrument of coarse 
sensation or garish show, and Mr. Pearson can discern no 
genius in this sphere save that of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. 
Here is a hint to that genial humorist to found his 
next comic opera on the state of society under black- 
and-yellow rule. But it is not easy to find a jest that is 
potent enough to mitigate the depressing influence of Mr. 
Pearson’s speculations. They may be all wrong, but they 
have a most uncomfortable air of plausibility, and it needs a 
robust faith in some inscrutable dispensation to keep up any 
show of authority for that progress of mankind which the 
optimist prefers to associate with evolution.—L. F. A, 
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A BLIND MAN IN THE “ FORTY-FIVE.” 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
Did you ever hear of Blind Jack Metcalf? The odds are 
very long that you never did. The present writer never 
remembers having heard of Jack, and this argues a deficient 
memory. Metcalf is mentioned in a note to **‘ Redgauntlet.” 
Scott says, ‘‘ Everybody has heard of the famous Blind 
Jack of Knaresborough.” His Life is in the Abbotsford 
Library, and he may have suggested, in fact, the blind 
fiddler, Wandering Willie, of ‘‘ Redgauntiet,” though 
engaged on the Hanoverian side in politics. Looking for 





something elso among one’s books, I have stumbled on 
‘*The Life of John Metcalf, commonly called Blind Jack 
of Knaresborough.” (Baines, Leeds. Second Edition. 1801.) 
A ‘striking half-length portrait,” as the title-page says, 
represents Jack as an old, benevolent, and astute-looking 
person, with white locks, and with a long shepherd’s crook 
in his hand. His biography is corrected, as far as gram- 
mar goes, from Mr. Metcalf's own artless narrative. It 
was publishel to satisfy the curiosity of 
visitors to Harrogate, and, to avoil 
egotism, is written in the third person 
like the ‘‘Anabasis” of Xenophon and 
the Commentaries of Caius Julius Cvesar. 
Blind Jack played a remarkable though 
neglected part in ‘The Expedition of 
the Prince of Wales to Scotland,” as 
Maxwell of Kirkconnel calls it; the 


affair is disrespectfully spoken of by 
“lr. Metcalf's editor as ‘The Expedition 
against the Rebels in 1745.” Metcalf’s 
biography contains a most curious picture 
of Merry England, before it ceased to 
be merry. Our hero was born at 
Knaresborough on Aug. 15, 1717. = At 
the age of four his parents, labouring 
people, sent him to school. When only 
six he lost his eyes through small-pox. 
Except Mr. Fawcett, no blind man ever 
equalled Metcalf for gallant disregard of 
his infirmity. Ie was a great rider, the 
ringleader in all village sports and mis- 
chief, a fiddler as fine as Wandering 
Willie himself. He succeeded at Har- 
rogate to a player aged one hundred 
years. That old man had seen the rise 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, the 
fall of Charles I., the Restoration, the 
Revolution, the Fifteen. His successor 
passed as an agent through the Forty- 
five, and lived into the present century. 
He played well at bowls, receiving slight 
odds, and, what is even more remark- 
able, he was a skilful card-player. He 
kept racers, and won a race ‘‘ owners 
up.” Men with bells advertised him, by 
ringing, of the turns on the course. Le 
could hold his own as a bruiser, though 
he declined to fight for money. 
Omitting the amatory adventures of 
Blind Jack, which were worthy of his 
ingenuity, we find him, in 1745, violinist 
at Harrogate. A new dance was called 
by Prince Charles, and the Yorkshire 
gentlemen set about raising a force of 
militia. On the Prince's side it was 
empty coffers, bare legs, a mouthful of 
drammock (oatmeal and salt water), and 
‘the pipes that played for Charlie.” Cn 
the other side was plenty of money, gocd 
broadcloth, beef and ale, and the fiddle 
of the best of recruiters, Blind Jack. 
Mr. William Thornton, of Thornfield, 
tried to raise his tenants to fight for King 
George and the Protestant religion, but, 
like Mar’s tenants in 1715, “they were 
very unwilling to agree to his motions.” 
ile, therefore, sent for Jack, ‘treated him liberally 
with punch,” and enlisted him in his company. The 
popular Jack fiddled in the recruits, prophesying that 
the affair would be ‘‘only a bustle.” He was right, 
but many a stout Yorkshireman never returned from 
that bustle to Knaresborough. Jack won over a hundred 
and forty men, at a shilling a day, equal to two 
shillings in 1801. Thornton, who paid for all, supplied 
uniforms of blue and buff; drill went on merrily, the volley 
firing was excellent. Ale flowed like water, and punch 
steamed like a mist. A fat ox was killed every day, seven- 
year-old beer was always on tap. Jack swe. gered in a 
gold-laced hat, and, playing ‘‘ Britons, strikehome,” marched 
before the regiment to join Wade at Newcastle. Wade was 
quite out-generalled by the Prince; he expected him at 
Newcastle, Charles marched to meet him at Brampton. 
Wade never appeared ; snow and heavy roads delayed the 
army, who did not march like Highlanders. The Prince 
advanced to Derby, then retreated, and the company of 
Jack, in pursuit, arrived at Falkirk, where Hawley lay. 
At Falkirk Hawley was surprised; he hurried from break- 
fast, reached his men, and sent Jack’s company out with 
the ‘‘matrosses.” Their guns sank in a bog. ‘ Damn 
it!” cries gallant Thornton, ‘ we shall see no sport to-day.” 
So he left his men and rode off to join Hawley’s cavalry. 


The Highlanders swept them away with the claymore; 
this was all the ‘‘ sport” that Captain Thornton saw, and 
he rushed into his rooms at Falkirk to change his soiking 
clothes, for Falkirk was fought in a storm. As the Captain 
entered, the Highlanders were at his heels. Murray of 
Broughton, the traitor, with a few chiefs, occupied the 
Captain’s house. He had just time to slink into a closet. 
The landlady set a great dresser against the door. Murray 
did not notice that there was a closet in the room, so there, 
in a cupboard, stood Captain Thornton for two whole days, 
shivering in his drenched blue-and-buff, while Hawley 
scampered to Edinburgh. What a situation for a hero! 
The sport he longed to see did not answer his noble 
expectations. Sometimes he coughed—no wonder ; but the 
enemy fancied it was one of their own people in the next 
room. The Lieutenant was a prisoner; he entrusted his 
money—-cighty-six guineas—to Lord George Murray, who 
only returned six, so Jack says. The other party made 
similar and worse charges against Hawley and Cumberland; 
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SILVER STATUJETTZ OF VICTORY, TO BE EXHIBITED AT CHICAGO. 
This Statuette was made by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, of New Bond Street, for Mr. J. Biddulph Martin, 


for Presentation to the Women of America. 


but, perhaps, Lord George took Dugald Dalgetty’s view of 
‘*caduacs and casualties.” 

Jack, meanwhile, was obliged to retreat like his 
betters. He found his master’s two horses at their 
stable, saddled them, and was leading them off, when 
the Highlanders came up, cocked their pieces, and 
impounded one horse for the Prince. Charles, however, 
did not ride this animal at Culloden. Metcalf could get 
no news of his Captain, whom he supposed to have fallen 
in the rout of the cavalry. He, therefore, trudged to 
Edinburgh, where the mob were very free in their 
expressions. A hundred of Thornton’s men were taken 
or missing. The rest asked Jack for money that they 
might return to Yorkshire. Bu&Jack was not in the mood 
for retreat. Meeting a Knaresborough Jacobite, he said 
that he wished to fiddle for Prince Charles, and with an 
Irish spy he boldly returned to Falkirk. Here another 
spy, who had safe-conducts from both leaders, was taken 
by the Highlanders, and, fumbling for the Prince’s safe- 
conduct, lugged out the wrong one, signed by General 
Huske. He then produced the other, but was promptly 
hanged to a lantern. Metcalf, more fortunate, received 
‘*nart of a glass of wine” from Lord George, for wine 
and everything else was scarce. Professing a desire to 
be the Prince’s fiddler, Metcalf cautiously inquired for his 
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Captain, but Thornton had managed to slink out of his 
damp cupboard some hours before. An old man had 
been his guide, and, like Davie Gellatley, had roasted an 
egg for him in the ashes of a peat fire. If taken 
he must have been hanged, for he had been present, 
unknown, at several councils of the Jacobite chiefs. 


_A carpenter of Whig principles let him out in the 


night; for his dank blue-and-buff they gave him ‘a 
pladdie and brogues, with a black wig,” so, carrying a bag 
of tools, he slipped out of Falkirk, and then, in a plundered 
cottage, found the egg which was roasted in the peat 
embers, as aforesaid. Metcalf, in Falkirk, was taken 
and searched at last; but he had only a pack of cards in 
his pocket, which were split to see if they contained 
letters. He was court -martialed, acquitted, returned 
to Edinburgh, met Thornton, procured thirty pounds for 
him from a friend, and got him a new suit of clothes, for in 
his plaid and brogues the Captain could not mix in Whig 
society. Jack marched north with Cumberland, and fiddled 
for that butcher at a ball in Aberdeen. 
How Jack fared at Culloden we are not 
informed. After that disastrous event he 
went home in triumph, and found that 
‘‘the caresses and approbation of the 
softer sex are the highest reward a 
soldier can deserve or obtain,” ‘‘an 
opinion which he had ever held.” He 
took to smuggling and _ horse-dealing, 
became noted for his skill in laying out 
roads, and, I regret to say, used the 
stones of the Roman wall for material. 
The history leaves Jack still alive and 
well, at a very advanced age, still playing 
cards, but never for money, with the 
curious visitors to Harrogate. All his 
speculations in road-making were not 
successful, and perhaps the money paid 
for his biography was necessary to the 
comfort of Blind Jack of Knaresborough— 
a hero in his quaint way, and not un- 
worthy to be remembered. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Odd things are said at conferences of 
laymen. One was held at Manchester 
last week, the Bishop presiding. One 
gentleman said that ‘‘the autocrat of the 
parish” should be abolished. Authorised 
laymen should take the place of the clergy 
in the pulpit occasionally. Another was 
of opinion that the want of visitation by 
the clergy was the great hindrance to 
Church work. A third thought that the 
clergy should trust the laity more. At 
this point a defender appeared, who said 
he did not wish to attack the clergy: 
‘*there were honest, God - fearing men 
among them.” 


The Bishop, in summing up, said 
‘he had visited many Nonconformist 
places of worship, and he had remarked 
the exceeding poverty of the prayers; 
and he had also remarked that if he 
attended, as he did at a church in Arran, 
for four weeks in succession, he got to 
know the minister’s prayers just as well 
as the minister did. The extemporary 
portions were generally the worst.” 


The venerable Dr. Pritchard, the 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, was buried on Wednesday, 
May 31. He was a fine specimen of the 
class of scientific clergymen once so strong 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Dr. 
Pritchard was an intimate friend of Lord 
Tennyson, whose constant interest in 
astronomical discovery made a firm bond 
between them. 


At the unveiling of a memorial brass 
to Dr. Liddon in Salisbury Cathedral the 
Dean told some interesting anecdotes 
of the great preacher. Not long ago he (the Dean) met an 
honest commercial traveller in a train who was reading his 
Bible, and who turned and asked him if he had ever heard 
Dr. Liddon preach, adding that he had heard him on a 
previous Sunday in St. Paul’s,and made a resolution never 
to let a day pass without reading a portion of Scripture. 
Similar effects, he said, were produced among all classes 
by Dr. Liddon’s teaching. 


The report drawn up by the committee of the Lower 
House of the Canterbury Convocation on intemperance, 
of which Archdeacon Farrar is chairman, is a valuable 
contribution to the discussion. The most interesting 
part is the condemnation of the Gothenburg and Bergen 
systems. It is declared that, in spite of either, the arrests 
for drunkenness in proportion to population have not 
been reduced to the standard of our towns in which intem- 
perance is most rife. It is also pointed out that the system 
could only be introduced at overwhelming cost and in the 
face of formidable opposition. It is to be feared, besides, 
that it would have a harmful effect on multitudes of young 
persons who have been trained in habits of total abstinence. 


The recommendations made by the committee are 
virtually those of 1869, with some omissions and modifi- 
cations. They are early closing, reduction in the number 
of public-houses, local option, inspection of public-houses, 
and the rest. But the question of compensation is not 
touched, and no attempt is made to enter into the details of 
a local option scheme. V. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

A correspondent writes to ask me to give her some hints on 
the best method of teaching botany to boys and girls. She 
remarks that botany, which should be one of the most 
interesting of summer studies for school-children and for 
children at home, is usually regarded as the driest of the 
dry in the way of sciences. With a large faith in the 
attractiveness of the study, my correspondent asks me for 
help and advice, and in so far as I am able to aid her, I 
willingly comply with her courteous request. I do not 
doubt that anyone not acquainted with the science, opening 
an ordinary text-book of botany, may well feel appalled at 
the array of terms and technical details which meets the eye 
and dazes the understanding. Some books plunge at once 
into the microscopic structure of plants, a proceeding 
utterly puzzling to the uninitiated, who may wish for help 
in study at home, and who may never have used a 
microscope at all. The real fact is that botany is a study 
which, for ordinary persons, should be begun and carried 
out in a practical manner. It is not of the slightest use 
dealing with technicalities to start with. The student 
must go straight to nature, and must, for himself or 
herself, come face to face with the living plant. 

Long ago, I taught botany in schools. The book which, 
fortunately for me, opened my eyes to the natural way of 
teaching botany was Professor Oliver’s ‘‘ Lessons in 
Elementary Botany,” based on the late Professor Hens- 
low's plan of study. This book lies before me. It was 
published by Macmillan and Co,, and bears the date (second 
edition) 1869. The first words in this book are, ‘* Gather, 
first of all, a specimen of the common buttercup.” This 
is the keynote of the estimable teaching of the volume. 
You are to pick your flower, and you are to examine it 
bit by bit, and the book acts as a guide and mentor to you 
in your study. Thfnking to simplify this teaching some- 
what, I wrote a series of practical papers on botany, which 
were published in the Educational News, and afterwards 
reprinted by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers in a little 
sixpenny treatise entitled ‘‘A Guide to the Study of 
Flowers.” Professor Henslow’s method, which I followed 
carefully, was that of making the pupil construct a 
‘flower schedule”’ for every mlant examined. Botanical 
terms puzzle the beginner: there is, however, a royal road 
to know all about them in Henslow’s plan. Each condition 
in the flower 1s seen, first of all; the pupil hears the name 
applied to it, and he writes it down in his schedule. 
hearing, and noting terms make him 
acquainted with the names used and conditions to which 
these names apply. The practical familiarity with plants 
thus induced lays a solid foundation of knowledge on 
which a pupil may. build up a firm superstructure of more 
technical kind. Even if he stops short with his flower 
schedules, I will still guarantee that he will know more 
about plants than a great many persons whose studies 
have apparently been of more technical kind. 

The teacher, from this stage of practical work, can 
interweave many lessons about the physiology of plants., 
For example, after the pupil has come to know flowers 
fairly well, it is easy to open up before his understanding 
the wondrous history of flower-fertilisation by insects and 
otherwise. He has become acquainted with the living 
machinery of the plant, and it is then no difficult task 
to understand how that machinery works. I never 
found any difficulty in interesting even young pupils in 
this study. You keep their hands and eyes busy over the 
dissection of flowers, and they become as eager to learn as 
you are to teach» One may never feel surprised when 
people remark that they ‘“‘ hate botany,” and my reply is to 
the effect that they have not been properly taught. I hope 
these remarks will suffice to indicate to my correspondent 
and to my readers at large how botanical study may be 
easily pursued. It is now the time of the flowers, and I 
can promise anyone a rich treat in the understanding of 
some of Nature’s ways, if he will begin the study of plants 
in the simple fashion I advocate. 


Seeing, soon 


Mr. Herbert Spencer has sent me a reprint of his 
articles in the Contemporary Review entitled ‘‘The Inade- 
quacy of Natural Selection.” The publishers are 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate. I read the articles as 
they appeared in the magazine, and I have reperused 
them in their handy pamphlet form, which I recommend 
my readers who are interested in an important scientific 
discussion to procgre. For important discussion it is. It 
is a matter, this, which, underlies the whole system of 
modern biology as related to evolution. The main 
question at issue is whether acquired characters (that is, 
characters acquired by a parent) can be inherited ? 
Weismann and his school say ‘‘No”; Spencer and his 
school say ‘‘ Yes.” I cast in my lot with Mr. Spencer and 
his friends, simply because I regarded then, as now, the 
balance of evidence as being in favour of their views. I make 
bold to say (and Mr. Spencer fully confirms this opinion) 
that there are many cases known which it is impossible to 
explain at all, save on the idea that conditions affecting 
the constitution of the parent affect the offspring directly, 
and are thus causes and sources of change and variation in 
living beings. 

Weismann holds that in a living body there are two 
sets of cells, reproductive cells and body cells. The former, 
he says, are utterly independent of and are uninfluenced by 
the body cells, and as it is the daty of the reproductive 
cells to perpetuate the species, whatever affects the parental 
body cells cannot influence the reproductive units. This 
statement, it seems to me, begs the whole question, and 
throws back the origin and point of variation to some dim, 
shadowy, fortuitous variations in the germ cells, whereof no 
man knows anything at all. Is it consistent with sound 
biological reasoning to assume that the outward conditions 
of life are either to exercise no influence at all, or are 
only to ‘‘ select,” in some mysterious fashion, certain cells 

of a living body, while they leave the body at large 
untouched This may be speculation, but it is not sound 
science, and Mr. Spencer deserves the thanks of us all in 
coming to the front with his views on variation once again, 
and in plainly stating the case for what I may call reason- 
able evolution, as opposed to the shadowy mysticism of 
some of the natural calestioniate. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


H E Brrv.—Book safely to hand, with thanks, and shall be noticed next 
number. We shall always be pleased to hear from you. 

8 W Surrow (Reading).—The reply to your suggested defence is 2. Kt to 
B 3rd mate, which also occurs in every case where the Kt is moved. Your 
own problem ¢an be solved by 1. B to B 6th, &c. 

P H Wiitrams.—We have little doubt your contribution will prove very 
acceptable. 

Rev W P Witt1ams.—In one of your two-movers, Black’s reply—Kt takes 
Q-—prevents mate. The other is sound, and shall appear. 

Rev A WS A Row.—Your problem shall be examined, and reported upon 
in a future number. We yo not reply by post. 

James Rout (Kaiapoi, New Zealand).—We are obliged for your analysis, 
but still think Black’s game hopeless. 

J T Coir (Thames, New Zealand).—Your version of the Knight’s tour is 
elegant, and the geometrical track exceedingly clever, but we have been 
obliged to set our face resolutely against such things in this column. 

W S Fewnetosa (Salem, Mass., U.S.A.).—(1) Yes, but the problem must 
be otherwise very good. (2) No, but a mate in two moves knocks such 
particular variation on the head. Shall be glad to see your promised 
contribution. 

Correct Sotutions or Propiems Nos. 2549 to 2551 received from W Allnutt 

Richmond, Tasmania) ; of No. 2558 from B K Roy (Calcutta) ; of No. 
2560 from Emile Frau (Lyons) and J M Nelson (Tuka, U.S.A.) ; of No. 2561 
from John G Grant; of No. 2562 from T Godfrey, Alpha, and Bluet; of 
No. 2563 from A H B, Armando Burio (Barcelona), T Godfrey, Bluet, 
Pére et Fils, Rey C G Wilkinson (Waresley), R Worters (Canterbury) and 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

Correct Sotutions OF Prosiem No. 2564 received from Joseph Willcock 

Chester), J F Moon, Dr F St, J Coad, E P Kaye (Ilkley), E E H, 
Fr Fernando (Glasgow), Hereward, Martin F, T G (Ware), A E Me® 

Kingston), W P Hind, C M A B, R H Brooks, H B_ Hurford, 
W Wright, J C Ireland, Clophill, John Hodgson (Maidstone), F J Knight, 
Mattishall, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), H D C Pepler (Croydon), Emile Frau, 
Alpha, R Worters, G Joicey, A W Hamilton-Gell, Sorrento (Dawlish), 
Shadforth, J Hall, A H B, E Emerton, W R Raillem, H 8 Brandreth, 
T Roberts, M A Eyre (Boulogne), W R B (Plymouth), Julia Short 
(Exeter), J Marshall, L Desanges, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Stirling 

Ramsgate), C E Perugini, E Louden, J Dixon, and F A Foxhill. 


By E. B. Scuwayy. 
BLACK. 
Q to Kt aq 
Any move. 


Sotution or Prostem No. 2563. 
WHITE. 

1. Kt to K 6th 

2. Bto Kt 7th 

3. Kt mates. 


PROBLEM No. 2566. 
By W. Bipp.e. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played in the match between Messrs. Brrp and JasyaGropsky. 
Irregular Opening. 
BLACK (Mr. J.) wuire (Mr. B. 
P to Q 4th 23 
Kt to K B 3rd 
P to K 3rd 
B to K 2nd 
P to B 4th 
Kt to B 3rd 


BLACK (Mr. J. 
P to B 5th 

Kt to Q R 4th 
QRto Bsq 


waite (Mr. B. 
1. P to K B 4th 
2. P to K 3rd 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. P to Q Kt 3rd 
5. B to Kt 2nd 
6. B to Q 3rd 
7. Castles B to Q 2nd 
8. Kt to B 3rd Kt to Q Kt 5th 
This seems loss of time, for the Kt must 
presently return. Castles or R to Q Bsq 
tends to a speedier development. 

9. B to K 2nd Castles Neat and effective 4 against which 
10.PtoQR 3rd ‘Kt to B 3rd there stems te be ho catiaineteey renty. 
11. Q to K sq Kt to K sq | 29. Q to B 4th (ch 
Rig 7 move does met commend eat. and 30. Q takes Q P takes Q 

the t is badly placed throughout the|. 4 
remainder of the a" The position is 31. R to R 6th Pp takes P 
already too crowded. 32. P to K 6th B to Kt 4th 

12. Kt to Q sq 33. P to K 7th R to B 2nd 

13. Kt to K 5th 34. R to K 6th 

14. P takes B Sounder and more sure than attacking B 
15. P to Q 4th with R. to which Black could reply with 
16. R to B 3rd PtoK Fy leading to mas comptes 
= - tions, ¢ position is one of considerable 
4 = = 4 = hog S oo interest and very instruc tive. 

b 0 Q Bre > to | 

Generally a hazardous move after 34. , ’ P to Q 5th 
Castling, and in this case particularly so. | 3)- > Pa + ch -s na = 
19. R to Kt 3rd Kt to Kt2nd | 36. Kt takes anes 
20, PtoQBith  PtakesBP 37. R to K 5th P to Q 6th 
21. P takes B P P takes P 38. R takes B P Kt to Q 3rd 
22. P takes P 39. B to B 3rd P to K R 3rd 
These exchanges of Pawns are distinctly 40. R toQ 5th Kt to K 5th 
in White’s favour, and his position steadily | 41- R to B 5th ch) K to K sq 
improves as the game proceeds. | 42. B to Kt 4th Resigns 


22. 

23. R to R 3rd 

24. Kt to B 2nd 

25. Kt to Kt 4th 
By this fine move, an overwhelming 

attack is gained at the cost of a Pawn. 

Kt takes P 

R takes B 

R takes R 

Kt to K sq 


25. 

26. B takes Kt 
27.Rto Bs 
28. Q takes 
29. P to Q Sth 


B to B 3rd 

B takes Kt 
Q to Kt 4th 
P to Q Kt 3rd 
P to B 4th 


Perhaps the most notable addition to chess journalism that has occurred 
for many years is a column in the weekly edition of the Times. This new 
departure bears emphatic evidence to the great popularity of the game, and 
leaves little for chess to conquer in the pages of the London Press. 

The match between Messrs. Bird and Jasnagrodsky resulted in a tie 
being agreed upon after each had scored 5 with two draws. We under- 
stand another meeting will be arranged on Mr. Bird’s return to town. 

On Tuesday evening, May 16, the Spread Eagle Chess Club held its first 
annual soirée at 27, Leadenhall Street, when nearly e'ghty members and 
friends attended. In presenting the prizes the president, Mr. H. J. Mills, 
commented on the success of the club, which, though only of brief existence, 
numbers over one hundred subscribers. 

Mr. T. T. Blanshard, M.A., Folkestone, will publish by subscription his 
second series of chess master play at the end of the year. 


Statues of the Queen are by no means rare, but when 
the statue is executed by a member of the royal family, and 
unveiled: by her Majesty herself, an additional interest 
attaches to the ceremony. Kensington is an unusually 
appropriate site for such a statue, and will be the centre of 
much attraction on June 28—the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the coronation—when the Queen unveils the statue of 
herself which the Marchioness of Lorne has executed for 
the parishioners of Kensington. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

Never has there been so wonderful a gathering as the 
congress of representative women recently held at Chicago. 
A series of congresses is a distinguishing feature of this 
Exposition. With the motto, ‘‘ Mind, not Matter,” they 
are designed to bring together for the interchange of ideas 
the thinkers and intellectual workers of the world to con- 
sult on and diseuss their special subjects. This congress 
of representative women on women’s progress has been the 
first. Miss Susan B. Anthony, the famous suffragist, who 
never minces matters, declares that this position was given 
to the women on the same principle that the gangs of 
elephants send the youngest and least important of 
their number over dangerous places first — so that 
if they break down, the loss will not be that of the 
more important members of the community! Cer- 
tainly, however, the experiment has resulted fortunately. 
There has been one thing demonstrated by this congress 
that cannot be more perfectly shown forth by any other— 
that is, the willingness of the American people to listen to 
serious oratory. 

I despair of giving to anybody who did not see for 
themselves a correct impression of the magnitude of this 
wonderful series of meetings. Every sort of work, every 
shade of opinion, every organised social and philanthropic 
effort among women was represented. The way it was all 
organised was very jemadalin. Of course, this was chiefly 
the outcome of the power of organisation of one or two 
ersons—great successes, though the credit may nominally 
ae to a committee, are invariably in point of fact the 
doing of one or two individuals. In this case the labour 
has been done and the admirable order is due to 
two ladies—Mrs. May Wright Sewall and Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery. They arranged the proceedings in the 
following very complete and very orderly manner: In the 
two great halls of the Art Palace (the seat of all the 
congresses) they have had daily four large mass meetings 
two morning and two evening—of what was called the 
General Congress ; in the six halls of next lower size (but 
even these seating from four to six hundred persons) they 
laced the sessions of the various reform, charitable, 
Teligious, and other societies of women—such as the 
Women’s Temperance Union, the Dress Reform Society, 
the Women’s Trades Unions, the Women's Suffrage 
Society, the Alliance of Women Liberal Christians, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the Ladies’ Improve- 
ment Society of Utah. Then, besides all these large 
meetings, there were in the several committee-rooms, which 
are of moderate size, afternoon meetings of a less formal 
character, at which subjects connected with education, 
industry, literature and art, philanthropy and charity, 
moral and social reform, religion, civil law and govern- 
ment, science and philosophy were discussed in short 
papers and speeches. The result of this elaborate and 
perfect organisation was that the fewest number of meet- 
ings progressing at one time on any day of the week that 
the congress lasted was seventeen and the largest number 
was thirty-three ! 

It was not a little remarkable that there should be 
forthcoming a sufficient number of women to speak, mostly 
well, and always fairly well, at so many meetings—there 
were three hundred and fifty set speeches made, by the 
committee’s arrangement, besides less formal addresses 
it was not a little surprising to realise how wide are the 
interests and labours of women, as told by the records of 
their organisations; but the most wonderful fact of all was 
the number of the listeners. The newspapers began by 
sending a single reporter each, but the crowds of attendants 
on the sessions of the first day made it so clear that the 
event was regarded with great general interest that all 
the leading journals, after the first day, sent from six to 
eight reporters, and gave from twenty to thirty columns of 
report each morning; for there has never been seen any 
sucha throng attending day after day and sitting hour after 
hour, at any such gathering. It is impossible that future 
congresses can surpass, while they are not likely to equal, 
the interest aroused by this one on Women’s Work. 

Most of the noted American women of every class were 
there. The ‘‘ lion” of the Show was, perhaps, the veteran 
advocate of Women’s Suffrage, Susan B. Anthony. Wherever 
she was announced to speak the meetings were crowded out 
to the doors. People crushed for places hours too early 
on the day appointed for speeches on Dramatic Art from 
Madame Modjeska, Miss Clara Morris, and other well- 
known actresses. The introduction of the delegates from 
abroad was another popular occasion, for then women 
were heard from England (Lady Aberdeen and Richard 
Cobden’s daughter among them), France, Germany, 
Denmark, Gréece, Sweden—these latter ladies attended 
officially, and two by royal command-—-Russia, Austria, 
Sohemia, and many other countries. On these most 
popular occasions the policemen on duty declared that 
absolutely thousands of people were turned away from the 
great building. Nearly all the sittings were full; and at 
every meeting there were ten thousand persons in the various 
halls. There were none but women speakers; and far 
more remarkable than the speeches was the fact that such 
audiences «ane forth to hear them. 

The week's proceedings were concluded on the Sunday 
by a grand concert, at which the compositions rendered 
were all by women composers, and by religious services, 
at which women ministers recognised by the various 
denominations officiated. It is curious to learn that the 
Congregationalists here have already ten ordained women 
ministers, who are fully recognised as such by the 
governing authorities of their churches. The Countess 
of Aberdeen spoke several times, and her appearance was 
the source of much interest to her Republican auditors, who 
chatted freely of her costumes. One of her dresses was a 
new and pretty one in narrow stripes of two shades of 
heliotrope ; it was made with two deep flounces to the 
waist, each edged narrowly with lace, and the bodice was 
prettily draped. This-was highly approved, but when her 
Ladyship appeared in a purple velvet that was evidently 
made several years ago, having low, flat shoulders and a 
curious bead trimming, there were murmurs both loud and 
long. Her speaking was much liked, and she made a most 
affectionate impression, as was proved by her being elected 
President of the International Council of Women. 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 


There is something like a blessed lull in the politics of the 
reviews. Ulster, of course, is still with us. Every month 
that singular province changes colour like the chameleon. 
Now she is a brilliant orange, with an air of arrogant 
prosperity, anon she is a ‘‘ greenery yallery,” with her 
ilnery decidedly draggled and her shoes very much down 
at the heel. It is in this aspect that she is presented in the 
Contemporary by Mr. Colclough, who endeavours to show 
that her vaunted supremacy in wealth and intelligence is 
as visionary as the determination of her Protestant sons to 
fight against Home Rule. But apart from Ulster there is 
happily little of the Irish incubus on our monthly plat- 
forms. Archdeacon Farrar delivers a vigorous onslaught 
in the Fortnightly upon a champion of-the drink trade. Mr. 
Archibald Forbes raises in the Century the old question of 
British responsibility for the Prince Imperial’s ill-fated 
adventure in South Africa. This is not a pleasant topic 
for the Briton who believes that the national honour is 
immaculate. Mr. Forbes, I suppose, like Mr. Gladstone, 
is a ‘* pure Scotchman”; at any rate, he is no more afraid 
than the Prime Minister to give English egotism a 
wigging. He asserts that it was an intrigue of the English 
Court which enabled the Prince Imperial to accompany the 
British expedition to Zululand, and that the Government 
of the day deliberately gave the heir of Louis Napoleon 
this opportunity of distinction in the eyes of the world, 
especially of France, in order to encourage his pretensions 
to imperial sovereignty in his native land. lad Mr. 
Gladstone framed this indictment, what a storm of indignant 
patriotism would have raged about his head! I wonder 
whether any ardent champion will accuse Mr. Forbes of 
betraying his birthright by blackening the fame of 
England in an American magazine. Probably, as the 
historical issue is exceedingly awkward, it will not receive 
a very widespread attention in this unimpeachable island. 
Even in France it seems to be forgotten, and no French 
bard indulges in mocking echoes of the patriotic spirit 
which prompts Mr. Alfred Austin in the National Review 
to a competition with Mr. Swinburne in lyrical enthusiasm. 
But Mr. Forbes is not the only man who rebukes our 
national pride. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones demands in the 
New Review why England does not introduce a little honesty 
into her institutions. Why seek to shorten the hours of 
labour and pay no attention to its quality? Why limit 
the definition of ‘‘ morality” to the relations between the 
sexes, instead of whipping the money-changers out of the 
Temple? This is a shrewd blow at conventional virtue ; 
but why not take up the parable in a play, Mr. Jones? It 
would make an excellent subject for the stage, and you 
would wring the withers of the Philistine much more 
successfully than in a magazine article. The stage is 
represented in the person of Mr. Toole in the National 
Review as a philosophical analyst. Mr. Toole traces the 


pedigree of Oscar Wilde from Congreve—a flattering 
retrospect for Mr. Wilde; but the genial comedian is most 
anxious to prove that the old humour is superior to the new. 
There are some jesters, I believe, who object to Mr. Toole’s 
method of-classitication, but this comes of treating humour 


with the profundity of science. Most of us would rather 
listen to Mr. Toole in his professional capacity than plod 
through his dissertation on ‘‘ dormant normality” and the 
‘‘complexity of mental conditions.” Science has turned 
Sir Herbert Maxwell's head as well as Mr. Toole’s. In 
the Nineteenth Century Sir Herbert makes a solemn protest 
against the ‘‘ craving for fiction.” If we read fewer novels 
and gave our leisure to the study of the ‘‘ New Red 
Sandstone” and the ‘Silurian Beds” we might all be as 
wise as Sir John Lubbock. It is a quaint coincidence that 
Sir John should be extolled by Sir Herbert Maxwell and 
chastened by Ouida. In the Fortnightly that lady reminds 
the man ofscience that a monograph on the household flea 
is not as important to the world asa fine novel. To Sir 
Herbert Maxwell even the finest novel consists merely of the 
‘* fictitious predicaments of persons who never existed.” It 
is more to the purpose of education, he thinks, to read 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott than the Waverley romances. He 
urges the storyteller not to describe ‘‘ in a witching manner” 
people who, if they existed, ‘‘ would not be admitted into 
respectable society.” Yet Sir Herbert Maxwell would 
allow a woman who is not beautiful to seek consolation in 
romance by ‘identifying herself with the fortunes of 
Di Vernon or Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” Respectable 
society would shut its doors in the face of Mr. Hardy’s 
heroine, but ladies may enter into her experiences with 
sympathetic interest! Really, Sir Herbert Maxwell owes 
some explanation to the respectability of which he is such 
a solemn monument. Mr. H. M. Stanley relates in the 
Fortnightly some African legends, one of which alleges that 
the human race sprang from a toad. I commend this to 
Sir Herberf Maxwell as a “fictitious predicament” which 
anticipated the scientific theory of evolution. 

It should be pleasant for reformers who are seeking the 
emancipation of women to learn from Harper’s that in 
Wyoming, which is blessed with the female franchise, good 
husbands make it a point of honour not to influence the 
political opinions of their wives. This gives a new idea of 
the American man’s superiority to the claims of the ‘* party 
ticket”; but it is added that many wives in Wyoming 
copy the political opinions of their husbands unconsciously. 
This seems a slur on feminine independence, and no 
doubt it is due to the incapacity of the male observer 
to understand that a woman always arrives at her 
conclusions by a perfectly unbiassed process of thought. 
But if you want true individuality, what can illustrate 
it more strongly than the character of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, who, according to a writer in 
Harper's, smokes fifty or sixty Turkish cigarettes and several 
strong cigars every day ? This ought to sustain the spirit 
of the lady who relates the ‘‘ Experiences of a Woman 
Journalist’’ in Blackwood. She began her career with a 
nervousness which made her think that a footpad lurked in 
every alley in Fleet Street. There were no footpads, but 
she found speculative persons who ordered articles and 
forgot to pay for them, and one editor who proposed 
to carry on a magazine by borrowing from his 
contributers. More amusing was the experience with the 
lady who presided over an.employment bureau, and was 


shocked to learn that the applicant had written a book 
called ‘‘ Modern Men, by a Modern Maid,” but subsequently 


offered her an engagement as a female detective. Another 
writer who has a happy facility in turning her experiences 
to literary account is Miss Dorothy Wallis, whose sketch 
in Longman’s of life behind the scenes at a music-hall is 
vividly actual. Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s account in the 
Contemporary of his service as a conscript in the French 
army throws a curiously interesting light for an English 
reader on the relations between soldiering and citizenship 
which is wholly unknown in this country. As for the fiction 
of the month, Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘‘Mad Medlicott,” in the 
English Illustrated, is rather mechanical. Mr. R. D. Black- 
more begins a new story in Macmillan, but the best piece 
of writing is a rhapsody called ‘ June,” in Longman’s. 
The writer, who assumes a quaint pseudonym, may be 
congratulated on a singularly fresh and picturesque 
handling of a simple incident charged with the emotion 
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ART NOTES. 

Once again the Dowdeswell Galleries are richly filled with 
work—-most of it very superior—of the early British school. 
It is, indeed, more British than any of the three notable 
collections of the same class which have preceded it, for 
there is less Norwich and more Scotch in evidence. 
Pessimists who deny our having, or having had, a school 
at all should inspect the walls whereon forty English and 
Scotch painters of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries are ably represented. It will show not only how 
greatly French art, to which we are now bidden to turn, 
was derived from the earlier English masters of landscape, 
but that figure, portrait, and animal painting are treated 
and executed in a way purely national. It is in the 
larger proportion of these last subjects that the 
present gathering differs from its valuable forerunners 
when’ landscape was paramount. Not that this most 
English branch is neglected, for there are some dozen 
Constables and worthy instances of the brush of Stark, 
Old Crome, Wilson, Barker of Bath, and Vincent. The 
Morlands, however, are varied and quite remarkable 
for quality, while Bristow, Miiller, Fraser, and especially 
Good are geen to advantage, the first and last of these 
names being exceptionally strong. ‘‘ The Schoolmaster” 
by Good would be difficult to overpraise. There is also a 
magnificent Hoppner in *‘ The Duchess of York with her 
Maids of Honour,” and a particularly sound, rich Lawrence 
in a charming personality—‘‘ Miss Barron.” The har- 
monious tones in the contents of the galleries are most 
grateful to eyes wearied with the garish hues of contem- 
porary work. 


It has been said by someone that ‘‘ the artist is not born 
or made; he happens.” The pastel pictures and sketches 
by Mr. André Sinet, at the Goupil Gallery, convey an idea 
that here is an artist who has ‘‘ happened.” M. Henri 
Rochefort, who writes the prologue to the list of works, 
takes exception to his subject being classed as an Impres- 
sionist; but sketches on pastel can be nothing more than 
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A LONG SEA VOYAGE. 


The Chairman of the Great Southern Railway of Western 


Australia, J. Marry, Esq., writes : 


*“ Suffolk House, E.C. 
* April 27, 1893. 

“TI think it only common gratitude on my part to let you know the benefit 
I have derived from the use of your PEPSALIA. Five years ago I was so ill 
from overwork that I had to give up active business for some time. 
were nervous exhaustion, producing severe dyspepsia, and insomnia, and inability 
The well-known physician, the late Dr. Habershon, after 
of treatment, advised me to take This I did by 
going twice to Australia and back; but the result was only temporary relief. I 
grew worse, and gradually wasted till I became a mere and very 
weak, and quite unable to eat any animal or other solid food whatever. In fact, 
I lived absolutely on mere slops. I was repeatedly advised by a London consulting 
physician to try PEPSALIA, and four months ago I did so. I used PEPSALIA 
with all my food, taking it with every meal. The effect has been truly marvellous. 
I can now eat all kinds of solid food, animal and farinageous, in the ordinary way 
without any discomfort whatever. No no sickness, no flatulence, no 
heaviness—which usually resulted before I commenced using PEPSALIA regularly. 
I am steadily gaining flesh, and I am able to work hard and to walk many miles 
without fatigue. My City friends know how bad I was, different I am 
to-day, and many who saw in what a bad state of health I was tell me that they 
never thought I should pull through. I have taken no medicine in any shape or 
ed the regular use of PEPSALIA. I only wish other sufferers 
I feel certain they would, like myself, 
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to keep down solid food. 


a long course a long sen voyage. 


shadow of myself, 


indigestion, 
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form since I comme:: 
from indigestion wor.d follow my example. 


soon find the same relief and benefit.” 
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impressions, and impressions are all that is wanted 
for the greater number of M. Sinet’s exhibits. Sim- 
plicity of means always has charm, and although 
to insular tastes there are too many phases of toilet- 
making, it is impossible to deny that the impression is 
wonderfully complete and arrived at in the simplest way. 
This artist, who has happened, has a keen sense of unstudied 
grace, and is as true in conveying momentary gesture as 
in giving the gleam of artificial light on bare shoulders, 
the tenderness of twilight, the clearest daylight over land- 
scape, or the energy and character of portraiture so vivid 
as that of M. Henri Rochefort. Yet, after all, is the 
cleverest of impressions a picture? And does not the 
artifice of art come in when a fleeting effect has to be 
captured and finish is begun ? 





Mr. Linley Sambourne holds court at the Fine Art 
Society with between 200 and 300 drawings in pen and 
ink, most of which are the originals of political caricatures 
that have appeared in Punch since 1888. Of all black and 
white draughtsmen, Mr. Linley Sambourne has the greatest 
individuality, for he draws in line that is pure to rigidity. 
Indeed, when his work is scrutinised closely, it is difficult 
to see how, with strokes so unflexible that they appear 
to be treated as spokeshaved planes, the effect of 
modelling is produced. That Mr. Sambourne is ‘a fellow 
of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” is known to every 
Punch lover, but how infinite in his fancy can best be 
gauged by comparing the grand ‘ Monarch of the Glad- 
stonian Glen” (216), his many sharp tynes blunted by 
paper ‘‘ velvet,” with the Jacquemart delicacy of the 
dragon-fly and soft innocence of the child in one of the 
many illustrations (44) to Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies”; or 
the diploma for the Fisheries Exhibition with Mr. James 
Knowles’ loan of ** The Z'imes, Tacking.”’ 





The Corporation Art Gallery bids fair to grow apace. 
A work painted by Mr. John Collier a decade ago has been 
presented to the City by Mrs. Harrison, of Wolver- 
hampton. It is ‘* Clytemnestra,” that was at the Royal 
Academy in 1882. The scene was based on Miss Swan- 
wick’s translation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of schylus— 

Him twice I smote—twice groaning prone he fell, 

With limbs relaxed; then prostrate where he lay, 

Him with third blow I dowered, votive gift 

To Hades, guardian of the dead below. 





‘** Happy is the nation which has no history” must be 
amended to apply to the individual instead of the nation 
in these ** personal days.” Nothing has been so noticeable 
in connection with the recent bestowal of birthday honours 
as the scarcity of facts relating to some of the recipients. 
Sir John Tenniel, to take one example, has ever led 
a retiring life of modest indifference to publicity; 
beyond the date of his birth, his success in the West- 
minster Hall competitions, and his magnificent draughts- 
manship evidenced weekly in Punch, the journalist has 
searched in vain for “points.” Yet probably his work 


has had far more influence.in the world than that of any 
other artist living. In distant lands his cartoons have been 
considered with the greatest interest, and the position held 
by ‘“‘Mr. Punch” to-day is largely owing to the powerful 
pictures drawn by the new Knight, studied alike in 
palace and poor - house. As is probably known, the 
themes have been suggested by very many minds, 
and the decision as to the subject of next week’s 
cartoon has been usually made at the celebrated 
Punch table. In only about one dozen instances during 
the many years of his connection with our contemporary 
has the cartoon been drawn by other artists than Sir John 
Tenniel. Three or four were done by the late Charles 
Keene, whose style was certainly not adapted to this class 
of work. 

A late clergyman whose income was reduced by agri- 
cultural depression to fifty pounds managed to make a fair 
livelihood as a special reporter at agricultural shows for 
such papers as the Fie/d and the Live Stock Journal, 

The Duchess of Teck and Princess May are expected to 
be present at a concert announced to take place on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, June 27, at 56, Lancaster Gate (by permission 
of Mrs. J. Morgan Richards). Among those who figure on 
the programme are Madame Albani, Mdlle. Janotha, 
Madame Belle Cole, and Miss Mary Rorke. 

The cricket world has been delighted with the success 
of Mr. A. E. Stoddart, who scored 195 runs, not out, in the 
first innings of the match between Middlesex and Notts, 
and in the second innings made another sensational total. 
The Australians, in their contest with Yorkshire, made 
470 runs in the first innings, to which total the redoubt- 
able George Giffen contributed no less than 171. 


The annual meeting of the Rural Labourers’ League on 
June 6 was chiefly remarkable for the attendance of 
‘** belted earls” and other peers of the realm. The Duke 
of Devonshire presided, and incidentally remarked that ‘* it 
was one of the best acts of the Unionist Government to 
confer upon the president of this association the dignity 
of sitting in the Privy Council.” The reference was to 
Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. 

The question of St. Mary's spire at Oxford has been 
exciting quite a heated discussion at a Convocation of 
Oxford University, and it was finally decided to appoint a 
delegacy to select an architect for the repair of the pinnacles. 
There is something more than local interest felt in a 
building so full of memories as St. Mary's, and it will be 
wise to give the fullest consideration to the matter, in 
which Oxford men all the world over are concerned. 


Sir Charles Russell came over from Paris, where he has 
been engaged before the Behring Sea Commission, specially 
to preside at the dinner given by the benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn on June 6. The Duke of York was the principal 
guest, and his health was gracefully proposed by the 
learned treasurer. The Archbishop of York and the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, the Lord Chancellor, and many 
of the judges were present to greet his Royal Highness, it 
being Grand Day in Trinity Term. 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR WILLIAM BOWYER, BART. 

Sir William Bowyer, eighth Baronet of Denham Court, in 
the county of Buckingham, and fourth Baronet 
of Radley Hall, in the county of Berks, died 
recently. He was the second son of Sir 
George Bowyer, well known in Parliamentary 
circles many years ago, and who represented 
Malmesbury and Abingdon in the House of 
Commons. He was born in October 1811, and 
marnied, July 16, 1857, Ellen Sarah, daughter 
of Mr. Shirley Forster Woolmer, of Grosvenor 
Place. He succeeded his brother on June 7, 
1883. He was a barrister-at-law. The 

baronetcies date from 1660 and 1794 respectively. 





We have also to record the deaths of— 

Lady Emma MeNeill, only sister of the Duke of Argyll, 
on May 30, at Bournemouth. 

Major W. T. Johnson, who was present at the relief of 
Lucknow, on May 31, aged sixty-six. 

Mr. George Potter, one of the early trade unionists, and 
the first member of the School Board for London to intro- 
duce the subject of free education, on June 3, aged 
sixty-one, 

Chung How, at one time a famous Chinese diplomatist, 
and Ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg, recently. 

Mr. Thomas Leinster Goodlake, chairman of the Faring- 
don bench of magistrates and a well-known public man in 
the counties of Berks and Oxon, on June 3, aged sixty- 
four. For many years he had been deprived of his eyesight. 








At the next Church Congress there will be a specially 
interesting discussion on science and religion. Some 
eminent scientific men have promised to attend. 

The Prince of Wales has attended the Aged Poor Relief 
Commission twenty-seven times already. <A recent witness 
has been Miss Octavia Hill, whose experience among the 
London poor is second to none. 

Among recent fashionable weddings that of Lady 
Frances Louisa Spencer-Churchill with Sir Robert Gresley, 
Bart., may be noted. The bride is the eldest daughter of the 
Marchioness of Blandford, a sister of the Duke of Marl- 
borough.—The eldest daughter of Lord Ashbourne, the 
Hon. Elsie Gibson, was also married on June 6 to Mr. 
W. Algar Orde-Powlett. 

Pianoforte recitals have been coming as thick as the 
leaves of Vallombrosa, and a passing reference is all that is 
possible. Miss Agnes Zimmermann and the Shinner 
(Quartet gave a concert at Princes’ Hall with much success 
on June 6; on the following afternoon Miss Fanny Davies, 
a pianist whose renown is European, performed a very varied 
programme, ranging from Couperin to Chopin, with equal 
skill. Another excellent player, Miss Margaret Ford, 
gave many evidences of progress in her art at a recital 
in which Miss Ethel Barns was associated with her. 
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expensive remedy.” ° carrying heavy loads long distances, 
" and they get cramp in the muscles, 
when well rubbed with your 


hich, 
ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY Embpeention, is relieved at once.” 
OF FRICTION. 
ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 


a 


AY H: 








Mr. Perer Geo. Wricutr, Heath 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford- STIFFNESS. 
shire, writes— “Jan. 7, 1890, | A. F.GARDINER, Esq. (A.A.A.; L.A.C. 


Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 

capper), writes— 

“After exercise it is invaluable 
for dispersing stiffness and aches, 
No athlete or cross-country runner 
should be without it,’ 


ACCIDENT. 
Jackley Wonders, Oxford 


“On Noy. 8 last year I was taken 
with a great pain and swelling in my 
left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the} 
morning I got downstairs on my} 
hands and knees, so I had to sitina 
chairallday, On the Friday about 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. saw your| From the 
















nivertisement for the Universa Music Hall, London, a ; = 
Embrocation, and sent 14 miles fora] “TIT was recommended by my K . —A - A CASE FO R 
small bottle. I commenced to give} friend * Victorina’ your Embroeation, \ Ys lide ; ’ 
and I soon/and by using it for two days I was \ biden ELLi M AN S ? 





my foot a good rubbing, 
found relief. I rubbed it ten times|cnabled to resume my duties.” 
that evening, and four times in the 





FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN'’S uNniversaL EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE-HALFPENCE. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 





niglit Saturday morning came: I CYCLING. 
coull not go to market, so [ set tof... , ‘ ie , 

work again with your Embrocation,| From L. FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
and soon found that [could walk, I Spain. 


“T ama member of a cycling club 


gave it a gool rubbing every half- 
hour until five o'clock, when I put my jhere, and can testify to the excellent 
boots on and walked four miles, and|Pesults to be obtained by using your 


on ‘Tuesday I walked six miles, 1| Universal Embrocation,” 


have never felt it sinee, and I shall 
always keep some in the louse,” RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBAGO. From A, ears, Dt The Ferns, 
From a Justice of the Peace, “T write to say that had it not 
“About a fortnight ago a friend|been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
advised me to try your Embrocation,/should have remained a cripple up to 
and its effect has been magical,” the present moment.” 








* And it I will have, or I will have non.” 


NO STABLE [S$ COMPLETE WITHOUT ELLIMAN’S, 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
when forming, 


SPRUNG SINEWS 


CAPPED HOCKS, OVER-REACHES, BRUISES and 
CUTS, BROKEN KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS 
SORE THROATS, SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, 
BRUISES IN DOGS, &e. 








For SPRAINS and 
CURBS, SPLINTS 


“T think it very useful.” 
RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, 





FOR 
HORSES, 
CATTLE, 

AND 

DOGS. 





“ Indispensable in any stable, but especially 
in the stable of 2 Master of Hounds.” 
HADDINGTON, 
Master Of Berwickshire Hounds, 


ROYAL 


{ have used it for some time past, and 
ilnd it very efficacious if properly applied.” 
T. WALTON KNOLLES, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland), 


“Tf used freque ntly no 10 blistering required.” 
w. + Aye ey 


Master of W. }. Marshall's Hounds, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd. 


= ona 





os “a on kK ’ % - NN <4 Prepared only b 
‘a hes fi os ‘ - ¢ ale <a) poses Le : X eg 
US VIAIN ENG mers tt Ee. - ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough, England. 








Mr. Thomas Lynett, Elderslie Street, Winton, - 


Queenslan¢, writes— js 7 
YICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“May 27, 1889. Ry Mr. J 
_ Mr. JoHN STURGEss, Mr. STANSFIELD 8° 3Ess, Mr, R. H, 
“We use in the racing stables, and I sel! in my Moone, and Miss FaNsy Deus, a Te ae 


Mr. Cyril Jephson, New Zealand, writes- 

“As secretary of the County Hunt Club of 
Ashburton, Canterbury, New Zealand, I send you 
this testimonial. Your Embrocation has proved 
better I have ever used—in fact, no 


Schwedt a 0., Germany. 
* June 14, 1890. 
“T beg to inform you that the Royal Embro- 
cation has been very efficacious by using it for 
the horses of my regiment, and I big you to send 


agin twenty-five bottles. 
“ Lieut.-Colonel V. BLUMENTHAL, 
“2nd Dragoon Regiment,” 





Tandem Stables, Evanston, U.S.A. 
“ April 6, 1890. 


“It is with great pleasure I certify to the 
quility of your Embrocation. I have used it 
with suecess when other remedies failed, and I 


am never without it, t. J SrEPHENSON,” 





than any 
stable is complete without it for wounds, strains, 
and bruises,” 





Mr. H. Nurse, Blackwater, near Riverton, 
Southland, New Zealand, writes— 
“T can testify to the efficacy of your Embro- 
cation. having usel it on our stock for many 





years.” 


store, a quantity of your Embrocation,” 





Mr. W. F. Rorke, Groot Viakte, District 
Somerset East, Cape Colony, South Africa, 
writes— 

“May 13, 1889. 
“TI find your Embrocation most useful for 
rheumatism in horses.” 





Suitable for framing. 
26 Prints, 
Post free for Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
Sent Abroad for P.O.O. for Four Shillings and Sixpence, or 
foreign stamps for Five Shillings, 


Apply to 
ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, 
These are Artistic Sketches in 
Black and White, and look well when neatly framed. 
Send for Catalogue. post free, Twopence. Illustrated with 56 drawings, 
26 of which can be had for framing for 3s. 6d. the set, 


ENGLAND. 


EKLLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. | “AND IT| WILL HAVE, OR | WILL HAVE NONE.” 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS 
The will (dated Jan. 19, 1893) of Miss Maria Vivian, late 
of 3, Shorncliffe Road, Folke + Seg who died on April 15, 
was provel on May 18 by Henry Woodcock Ryland and 
Henry Harrison Pownall, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £58,000. The 


Charles, for life, or until he shall become entitled to a Pree 
of the residue; £9000, upon trust, for his three sisters 
Elizabeth, Ann Catherine, and Jane, for their lives, or 
until they shall become entitled to a share of the residue ; 

and complimentary legacies to his executors. As to the 
residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves one moiety, 

upon trust, for his wife during widowhood, and the other 


testatrix confirms two deeds by which she has made pro- 
vision for ‘‘divers’’ persons in Australia, and she states 
that she has transferred to the trustees thereof certain 
stocks. There are considerable legacies to relatives, 
executors, and servants; and as to the residue of her real 
and personal estate she leaves, conditionally, three thirty- 
second parts to Herbert Vivian Hamilton, fourteen thirty- 
second parts, upon trust, for William Frederic Hamilton ; 
and fifteen thirty-second parts, upon trust, for Mabel 
Gwynydd Hamilton. In making this distribution of her 
residuary estate the testatrix states that she has taken into 
account the benefits derived by the residuary legatees 
under the wills of other members of the family. 

The will (dated March 31, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
May 16, 1892), of Mr. Frederick John Pagden, formerly 
of Honeys Waltham, St. Lawrence, Berks, and late of 
Batheaston, near Bath, who died on April 7, was proved on 
May 19 by Mrs. — Pagden, the widow, James Alfred 
Rhodes, the Rey. John Troutbeck, D.D., and Montagu 
Lewis Parkin, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £50,000. The testator bequeaths 
his furniture, pictures, and effects, horses and carriages, 
and £500 to his wife; £6000, upon trust, for his brother 


moiety, upon trust, for her for life; and on the death of 
his wife, an annuity of £200 to his sister Francesca Jessie 
lerrari, if she survive her. The ultimate residue he gives 
to his children, and in default of children to his said brother 
and all his sisters. 


The will (dated Aug. 6, 1892) of the Rev. Thomas Henry 
Cole, formerly of Lewes, Sussex, and late of 33, Hyde P: ark 
Gate, who died on April 4, was proved on May 30° by John 
Currey and the Rev. Gerald Henry Moor, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£39,000. The testator bequeaths all his furniture, 
plate, pictures, jewellery, household effects, horses and 
carriages to his wife, Mrs. Margaret Cole, for life or 
widowhood, and then to his daughter Mrs. Alice Mary 
Moor: £1000 to his wife; half of his shares in the 
Prudential Assurance Company, or, if he has no such 
shares at his death, £5000, to his said daughter Mrs. Moor; 
£200 to his executor and brother-in-law, Mr. Currey; and 
annuity of £52 10s. each to his daughter Mrs. Sylvie 
The residue 
for life 
for life, 


an 
Anne Stonham and his son, Ernest Henry Cole. 
of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, 
or widowhood, then to his daughter Mrs. Moor, 
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then to her Seiden the said Rev. G. IL. oor, for life, 
and then to his said daughter's children or issue, as sho 
shall appoint. 

The will (dated May 13, 1891) of Mrs. Annie Holmes, 
trading as Madame Oliver Holmes, late of 61, New Bond 
Street, Court dressmaker, and of 10, York ‘Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, who died on April 8, was proved on May 16 
by Frederick William Holmes, the son, John Waghorn, 
and Samuel Raven, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £36,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths £1000 each to her son Frederick William and 
her son-in-law Mr. J. Waghorn; £100 to her executor, 
Mr. 8S. Raven; all her household furniture and effects, 
horses and carriages, to her said son and her daughter 
Mrs. Ellen Florence Waghorn, equally ; an annuity of £50 
to her sister Sarah Burston; and such sum to be set aside 
as will produce £50 per annum, to be held upon trust, for 
her sister Hannah NSpottiswoode, for life; then for her 
daughter Evangeline Taylor, for life; and then for her 
children. The residue of her property she leaves, as to one 
moiety, to her son, and as to the other moiety, to pay 
thereout £3000 to her daughter Mrs. Waghorn, and to hold 
the remainder, upon trust, for her. 

The will (dated May 27, 1890) of Miss Elizabeth Brig 
Carlill, late ‘of 14, Burton Road, Brixton, who died on 
March 20, was proved on May 13 by Watson Carlill, the 
brother, and Edward Howard Carhll and John Albert 
Carlill, the nephews, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £21,000. The testatrix 








FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


YOU COUGH 








Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 


composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 


Endorsed by 


t the World, 2s. Gd. per Dr 





ST MARIE ROZE, an 


JOHN, 








ee | FROM doagpies MELBA, 


“NELLIE MELBA.” 


Mesd. ALBANTI, LANGTRY, FLORENCE 
others 


1 


For Loss or Weakness 
of Voice, Hoarseness, 
Catarrh, Influenza 
Asthma, &c. 
They are used by 
every singer of note. 

















COURT & FAMILY MOURNING. 


Experienced Assistants sent at a moment’s notice to 
any Address in Town or Country with an assortment 
of the newest Mourning Goods, and travelling expenses 
are not charged whatever the distance. 


FUNERALS CONDUCTED WITH QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY, 





ases of 72 Pastilles, Is. 14d. 
Wholesale 


In ¢ 


PATTERNS POST FREE. ILLUSTRATIONS OF DRESS NOVELTIES GRATIS. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
256 to 264, REGENT ST. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ Peter Robinson, London.” Telephone Number, 3557. 











( LLETON’S HERALDIC 
Es eyes I ae a century 
Information re oe Family 
and Motto in h aldie 
in Modern ar Mex Hi 1g 
iLt MINATED. ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
t fre Cranbou eet, London, W.C. 


oa 
OFFICE! 


-—. Authentic 
‘ rest 





—Searches 


! urs 


alli Senl 


| 
— } 
| 
| 


{ULLE TONS G UINE A BOX of CRESTED 


or Adds 


They will not entangle or break the Hair- Indie 
Are effective and require no Skill to use. 
Made in Five Colours. 


Can be 


Dépot, 


Made of FINEST STEEL. 


at ’ from 42s ar te Hl A) best siting cards, 28. Sd. ; 
miei ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
‘ . Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; 


IRISH CAMBRIC 


FASSETT and JOHNSON, 32 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 


ordered through any Chemist, or post free on receipt of price by the 


Snow Hill, London, E.C, 


Can you cut new bread_ really new— into 
thin slices? No, you cannot with an ordinary 
knife, 

but with THAT WONDERFUL 


Christy Bread Knife 


it is easier than cutting stale bread with any 
other knife. Send Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
and try one. 


It is equally good for new bread, 
and cake- 
It is not a machine, 


stale bread, namely, 
indispensable. 
but a knife, sharpened exactly like 
any other knife, only not a quarter 
as often. To slice bread thin for 
making sandwiches it is perfection ; 
you can cut thin slices just as well 
s you can thick ones, 

gL as you can 

Price 2s, 6d. 4y post. 
Size—14 inches by 24 inches. 


Cristy Knire Company, 46, HowsoRn Vianuct, Lonooy. 


DOESN’T LOOK as if it would cut bread ? 
NO? But it will, and make no crumbs. 





BELFAST. 


Two Prize Medals, 
Per doz. 

Children’s Bordered .. 1 3 

Ladies’ .. oo BS 


Paris, 1889, 
Per doz 
Hemstitched 


Ladies’ 2/9 





12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY rest T 8 STAMPS, 


H i ’ 


Ofa 


FILIALE H. 1 


Samples and Illustrated 
Price-Lists Post Free. 


Gents’ 33 Gents’ 11 


POCKET - HANDKERCHIEFS. 








OF 
Tans Oe 


1» RUDOLF MOSSE 
Dusseldorf 


KALYDOR. 
Face and Hands in Hot Weather. 


Sunburn, &e. 





WHOLESALE R. HoveENDEN & SONS 


TY RD., E.C., LONDON, 








~ ROWLANDS 


Cools and Refreshes the 
Re moves F reckle Ss 
Soothes and Heals Insect Stings, 
Fair, Delicate Skin. 


Bottles, 4s. 6d. Half-Bottles, 2s. 3d. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


Cloths, 114d. each ; 


Tan, Redness, 
HIG 


Irritation, Ke. 


Produces Soft, 


| IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


Strong Ht ickab = Te owels, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER ( 
CHOCOLAT-MENIER. | 


HEST HONO 
AT ALL EXHIBITION?, 


‘CHOCOLAT “MEN IER 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


pay Cone a ion 


exe 





Whitens Sweetens the 
Breath. Gritty Matter. 


the Teeth. Prevents Decay. 


Free Acid 


2s 9d. per Box. Sold Everywhere. 


from Astringents or 


Sold Everywhere 





CHOCOLAT -MENIER. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. 
Dinne or Napkins, 56 per doz 
, 211; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table 


loths 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1,24 each. 


,2 yards square 
46 per doz, ; 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and) 
the Empress Frederick of Germany 


, BELFAST. 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS —— TO 





we 
Unhs 


For 





A FRAGRANT SOUVENIR — 
~ HSL THE PRINCESS VICTORIA MARY 
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PRIN YCESS MAY WALTZ. 
By WALDTEUFEL 
Just Published. 
IRINCESS MAY WALTZ. 
With Portrait in Colours of Princess Victoria Mary of Teck. 
] YRINCESS MAY WALTZ. 


Waldteufel’s Last New Waltz. 


(\HAPPELL & CO”S NEW MUSIC. 


] MPERIAL MARCH. 
ARTHUL SULLIVAN. 
Composed ¢ ee ond for the 
Opening Cerer of the 
Imperial Insticute. 
[MPERIAL MARCH. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Por Full Orchestra and Military Band. 
] MPERIAL MARCH. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Pia rk 





POstr’s NEW SONGS 

QONG OF A Re ISE. 
Words by F. E. 

GONG OF A ROSE. 


Sung by Miss Damian, 
And enthusiastically encored. 


DREAMS. 
Words by F. E. 
DREAMS. 
Sung by Mr. Ben Davies 
at all Engagements. 
WATERS. 
Words by Weatherly. 
WATERS. 
Sung by Mr. Hirwen Jones, 


Mr. Reginald Groome, &¢ 
Songs that cannot fail to please.’’—Sunday Times. 


Weatherly. 


M* 
M* 


()% LIDO 


Weatherly 


()% LIDO 





io NEW SACRED SONG 
( N ANGEL WINGS. New Sacred Song. 
Ac lapted to Viviani's celebrated me lody of 
* The Silver Trumpets.” 
( ys ANGEL WINGS. 
On Viviani's “ Silver Trumpets.” 
Always played at the great festivals at St. Peter's, Rome, 
and greatly used in all English churches 
( N ANGEL WINGS. 


With Organ or Harmonium Accompaniment ad lib. 





Cuaprece and Co., 0, New Bond Street 


IRINSMEAD PIANOS. — The Pianoforte 
is one of the few articles of manufacture whose real value 
can only be determined by actual use. The only guarantee that 
“ pu ure has ser has lies in = reputation of the maker for excellence 
of tone mich, and g good qualities. For more than half 
1 satary tht HiRINSME AD'PTANOS hav st 
ition with an unvarying record of superiorit Le of 
jold Medals JOHN BRINSME ‘Db ‘and 
SONS, Temporary Premises, 104, New Bond Street, London, W 
Illustrated Catalogues Free 


JOHN BROADWOOD 
° 


hed 173 
PIANOPORTE 
H 





vl = test ve m 








and SONS 
(Establi ’ 
MAKERS TO it. M. THE QUEEN 
wizontal Tron Grand Pianofortes 
pright Lron Grand Pianofort 
GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON. 


()ETZMANN OF BAKER STREET, 
(PHOMAS OFTZMANN and CO. SUPPLY 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, ard BECHSTEIN 

t ) PIANOFORTES on SALE, HIRE, or 

ARS SYSTEM at lower rates than any other 
Secondhand Pianos from £15 to £100. 

THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO 27, Baker Street, W 








from 5 
Q . every flower that t 
breathes a fragrance 


‘SWEET SCENTS 
\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX | 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM | 


May be obtained 
? Of any Chemist or 
Perfumer. 
On / 


Fong street“ Z 


A WORD TO THE WISE! 


Concurrent testimony of the most convincing nature 
points to the certain advent of 


MUCH SICKNESS 


in the summer now rapidly approaching, and the present 
unexampled drought, by lessening our needful supply 
of water, is proving a powerful auxiliary to 


TYPHOID & OTHER FEVERS. 


It behoves all heads of families to arm themselves 
against its approach, and there is no greater safeguard 
than 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE 


which is a cooling and purifying medicine, gentle in its 
action and certain in its results. It is a very pleasant 
drink, and is recommended by the most eminent 
members of the medical profession. It is endorsed by 
tens of thousands, from the duke to the peasant, and 
it has remained a household remedy of unrivalled merit 
for more than sixty years. It is inexpensive but in- 
valuable, and the proprietors unhesitatingly assert that 
every claim made for it is more than justified by results. 
Don’t wait until the Ene my is upon you, but get a 
bottle at once from your Chemist, and follow the plain 
instructions for its use. You will bless the day you 
took this advice. 







Y 














Sold in Stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 
22/-, by all Chemists everywhere. Sole Manufac- 
turers, HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 
113, Holborn; 9a, Old Broad Street; 42, Fenchurch 
Street; and 47, Monkwell Street, London, E.C. | 


CLAXTON’S E AR-C AP 
PATENT . 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes, 
Send measure round head just 
above ears, Price $s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND, 














Wou CAN VISIT 


Yellowstone Park 


FROM 


CHICAGO, 
THE WORLD’S FAIR CITY, 


Spend Six Days there, and return to Chicago in 
Eleven Days, 


AT A TOTAL EXPENSE OF ABOUT #160.00. 
THE 


Northern Pacific 
Railroad, 


in connection with its 


leased Line, 


The Wisconsin | 
Central, 


will, twice each day, 
START from the Grand 
Central Passenger 
Station, 
Harrison Street and 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 
through Vestibuled 
[rains, including 
elegant Dining Cars 
and Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, to 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK, MONTANA 


PACIFIC COAST 
POIVIN 


This is the most comfortable 
Line to 


HELENA, 
BUTTE, 
SPOKANE, 
TACOMA, 
SEATTLE, 
PORTLAND. 


For nape aM kets, Maps, Illustrated Guides, 
write 8 IN and CO., 22, Gk * 
GEORGE. i FITCH, 319, y. 
WADSWORTH, 210, Clark Street, hi I}ls. ; 
HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, CH ARLES'S. FEE, 
Cieneral Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota, A. 


PHE CHARING CROSS BANK 
2%, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING Ul 


HARING ¢ ROSS. LONDON, W.C 
Capite , 2500000. 


Reserve Fund, £100,000 
LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 
Town or 


Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgage 
of Furniture, Trade and Farm Stock, Life Policies, Reversions, 
Viate, Jewellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property, &€ 








Special facilities to all re« asiting Janking accounts 

Three per cent. interest alk lon current accounts on the 
minimum monthly balances whe n not drawn below £20. 

Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under 
: per cent. i annum, subject to 3 months’ notice of withdrawal. 
, 6 ” ” 


° 12 
Special terms fv ” larges amounts. 


Free of Income ‘Tax. 
Write or ‘call for Prospectus. 


Interest paid quarterly, 
A. Wittiams, Manage: 


P. AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 


FROM PORPON ae 
BORBAY, G IBRALTAT. MALTA, BRIN-) 
DISl, EGYPT, ADEN, and WADI AS Every week. 
vid BOMBA Y ) 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, | 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
TASMANIA, and ALEXANDRIA / 

DIRECT SERVICES from BRIN DISI to EGYPT and the EAST. 

Cheap Return Tickets. 
For Particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 

Street, B.C. ; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8. 


YACHTING CRUISES 
4 ORS NEON EET) FROM NEWS Sethe OnE ERE. 
Shorte route to Norway nly one night at sea 

ALB ION STEAM- SHIP COLS (Lid. ) Fast and Sple nail Fitted 


Yac hiing Steamer, 
MIDNIGHT SUN (Captain Nivison, R.N.R.), 
3020 tons, 2860-horse power 
Fares from 14 Guiness, eee aemytus ous table 
SAILINGS, June 3,17; f Al 12, 26; Serr. 9. 
All applicatious for berths A be "inate to the Yachting 
Steamer, MIDNIGHT SUN, Passenger Office, 4, Lombard 
Street (Telegraphic Address, Tourist), Newcastle -on- Tyne.” 

Write for Itineraries. 


M ON T E So 42°82 & G 
For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 


one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coas 


Every 
fortnight. 


122, Leadenhall 
Ne 





TORWEGIAN 





The Principality has a tre spice al ve getation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Ilotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are 

mfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England 





Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascination and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of e very 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restoration 
of healt 





As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occypies the first. place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on 
account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant 
pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the 
rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot most freque nied 
by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco and Monte Carlo enjoy 
a perpetual spring. 





Monte Carlo is oan thirty-two hours from London and forty | 


minutes from Nice \ 





corner | 


| 


MARRIAGE. 


On June 1, at St. Mark’s, Kennington, by the Rev. 
J. D. Kavanagh, ¢ ‘haplain of Devon and Exeter 
Hospital, assisted by the Rev. A. G. Bowman, M.A., 
Vicar of the parish, George Stewart Abram, B.A., 
M.B., of Reading, elder son of the late George Abram, 
of Middle Temple Lane, E.C.,. to Ethel May, only 
daughter of Thomas Francis Rider, of Stanstead House, 
The Grove, Clapham Road. 

DEATH. 

On June 4, at Victoria Place, Eastbourne, Surgeon- 
General Alexander Peile Cahill, Retired Army Medical 
Department, late of the 52nd Light Infantry, aged 
71 years. 
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on-the-Naze, Teavereourt, Harwich, Ideburgh, 


‘Trains from 
UBURB AN 


Southwold, ‘and Hunstanton, are 









from Liver pool Street. . Cheap , 

from ST. ANCRAS (Midland) and 7 

HUNSTANTON, YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, and CROMER. 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE. 





- k, DAL Y by Through 
‘RAINS from LIVERPOOL STREET and FENCHURCH 
'. Cheap Tickets also issued at METROPOLITAN 
E STATIONS, via Bishopsgate. 
ACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH and Back, 4s. From 
rp Street, on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., and on Mondays, at 





Bom. particulars see bills. 
London, June, 1893. 


TEW DIRECT 
+ the CONTINENT, vid the Great . as ei ews ay Come 
pany, HARWICH and the HOOK OF HOLI 
through fares, daily (Sundays included). oil 
London (Liverpool Street Station) at & p.m., and the principal 
Northern and Midland towns in the afternoon, Dining Car 
between York and Harwich, vid March. Passengers are due at 
Amsterdam at &.26a.m., Cologne ut 2 p.m., and Berlin the same 
evening. Through carriages to Germany run alongside the 
steame ot the Hook of Holland. 

ANTW VERP, vid Harwich, every week-day ocomgaa | 4 ry 
G.S.N. Co,’s steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Cheap 
tickets and tours to all parts of the C ontine nt. Guides, time- 
books and information at 61, Regent Street, W., or of the 
Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C, 


TOW . aaa A = > 
( UICK, CHEAP ROUTE to DENMARK, 

SWEDEN, and NORWAY, vit HARWICH and ESBJIERG, 
The United Stea:n-ship Company, of Copenhagen, Steamers sail 
from Harwich (Parkeston Quay) for otters every Mc mday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, after arrival of the Train leaving 
London (Liverpool Street Station) at 9.3 a.m., returning fre - 
Esbjerg every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, after arrival « 
9am. Train from Cope nhagen. Return Fares, Esbjerg, 53s.; 
Copenhagen, 80s. 3d. ‘The Service will be performed (weat her 
and other circumstances permltting) by the Steam-ships Kold- 
inghuus and Botnia. These fast steamers have excellent accom- 
modation for passengers, and carry no cattle For further 
information, address, TEGNER, PRICE and CO., 107, Fen- 
church Street, London, or the Continental Manager, Liverpool 
Street Station, E.c. 


| OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, Natural temp., 117 to 120 
Fahr. The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First 
Century. Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin 
Affections. “The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfecied 
at great expense, One of the greatest hygie nie physicians says 
They are the most complete in Europe. 
They include Thermal, Vapour, Douche with Massage (by 
Doucheurs and Doucheuses from Continental Spas 
Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, Dry and Moist Heat, umaen and 
Inhalation Rooms. All forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. 
Sand Daily in the Pump-Room. Address Manacer for every 
information, 


TOTICE. 





W. Birr, General Manager. 


EXPRESS SERVICE TO 














Irongate Wharves 


FIRE. 





4 Paddington, PHILLIPS, MILLS, and CO., 
Waste Paper Merchant y to announce to their numerous 
Customers that, u A ie rary premises, theit 
business is bein ied on as usual, Mmmunications to 





g All 
be addressed to 12, “PRAED STREET, P ADD INGTON 

















FOR SICK HEADACHE. 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without tail. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1d. 


GARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 


| 925a.m., New Cross 9.30 a.m 





LUNDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 
‘ r . . oe re Sa ’ 

PRIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
» From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensir n (Addison Road). 

Return ‘Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 

From Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., inclading Pullman Car. 

Cheap Half-Guinca First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 

From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday. 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 

Cheap First ¢ lass Day ‘Tickets to brighton every Sunday 











From Victoria at 10.45 a.m, and 12.15 pom. Fare 10s, 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets from London, Ms., &s. 6d., and 6s. 4d. 


Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 


ak ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
and E AsrHot RNE.—EVERY WEEK-DAY. Cheap Fast 
Trains from Victoria 8.10 and 9.50 a.n., London Bridge 8.5 and 
045 a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 9.50 4a.m. Norwood Junction 8.25 
and 10 a.m., East Croydon 8.30 and 10.1 m., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.50 a.m... calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, 
and Battersea ; Clapham Junction 8.15 and 10.l0a.m. Returning 
by any Train the hg day 
IRY SUNDAY Sy cial Fast Trains from London Bridge 
Victorfa 9.25 a.m., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.10 a.m., calling at West Brompton, Chelsea 
and Battersea, fro wat tap vane Junction 9.30 a.m., Norwood Junc- 
tion 9.15 a.m., and Ez ydon 9.500a.m. Returning by certain 
Evening Trains same ght only 
Special Day Return Tickets, Ls., 


(PUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
j DAY Coen Tae Traine Sx m Vieto 
actio mo, 





EVERY WEE K- 
ria 0 a.m Clapham 
a) 1.10 a.m. ; from 






vdeo 
Cheap Return ric Sete by “all Trains from 
Clapham Junction, don Bridge, New Cross, Porest 
xl Junction, and E ast Croydon. Returning by any 
train came day only 
Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 7s., 3s. 6d. 


\ TORTHING. — Every Weekday Cheap 
First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 
13s. 6d., including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton 
Every Saturday Cheap First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.40 a, m. Fare Ils. 


YARIS. SHORTEST, c HE AP E ST 'R OUTE, 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the te 
minus none, the Madeleine 
Via NE WHAVEN, DIE . Li fe .and ROUEN, 


Two Special Express Services days and Sundays 








London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3). | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3) 
—,s a.m. p.m am. pon 
Victoria... .. dep. 90 8.50} Paris .. .. .. dep. 90 8.20 
London Bridge ,, 9=0 90 pm. a.m 
p.m. acm, | London Bridge arr. 7.0 7.40 

ae arr. 6.0) 8.0 | Victoria ‘ «a Sa tie 


A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the Ist and 2nd Class 
and Newhaven. 

The Morning Departure from London will on June 12, 13,and 
14 be postponed until 11.0 acm... arriving in Paris 10 p.m 


ong! Iss. Tl 





Fares—Single, First, 34s. 7d. ; Second, 25s. 7d. : 
Return, First, 58s. 3d. ; Second, 42s. 3d.: 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and « ther € abins 
Trains run alo ngside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY SWITZERLAND, &e 
Tourists’ Ti Skate are issued enabling the holder to visit all the 
principal places of interest on the Continent 


| IR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books, 
Tourist Programmes, and Handbills, to be obtained at the 
Stations, and at the following Branch Offices, where Ticke may 
t West-End General Offices, 28, Regent Street, 
Grand tel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; 
ornhill ; ok's Ludgate \ ircus Office; and 








Gaze's Office 
(By Order) 


GUMMER 
Shortest Sea Route 
Days to the West Cor , 
Steam Yachts ST. ROGNVALD, from Leich 
and Aberdeen every Saturday during June, July, and August. 
Also to the Orkney and Shetland Islands Five times a Week. 
I ull particulars and handbook from W. A. Matcoum, 102, Queen 
ictoria Street, E.C.; Thomas Cook and Son 
and “Branch Offices ; and Son. 2, Strand. and Braveh 
Offices; SEweELL and ¢ Cockspur 


N SARLI Secretary and General Manager 


HOLIDAYS NORWAY. 
Only Bighteen Hours, Tour of Twelve 
Phe well-known 











In 3 vols 
i 


TWINS. 


Limited. 


SHIRTS 
‘—Ob orver. 
Best Quali y 


Durability, 


Cross, S.W., and 11, Ons , eu Kensington, 
‘A NOVEL THAT IS BEING TALKED ABOU' 
By SARAH GRAND 
At all Libraries. Second Thousand 
T HE HEAVENLY 
By SARAH GRAND. 
T HE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GR oe 
puE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH “GRAND 
7 HE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 
T HE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND 
rvdist Times 
T HE HEAVENLY 
By SARAH GRAND 
3 vols. At all Libraries. Second Thousand. 
‘Ano i ‘1 thot is being talked about. ‘—We stminster Budget. 
MISS BRADDON'’S NEW NOVEL, 
On June 6. In 3 vols, At all Libraries. 
4 By the Author of “ Vixen," ** Lady Audley'’s Secret 
* Gerard,” &e. 
GuIRTs. — FORD'S EUREKA 
The most perfect-fitting made." 
should try FORD’s EURE 
QHIRTS. —FORD’S EUREKA. 
J 30s., 408., 
and Appearance. oe stitched. 


T HE HEAVENLY TWINS 
‘ull of Interest. Athenwum 
* Exceptionally brilliant.”"—Guardian 
* A book to be studied.”’—Court Jour: nal. 
* Everybody ought to read it.”"—Daily Telegraph 
‘A remarkable and not-to-be-forgotten work.”’ —World. 
‘Graphic, witty, and penetrating Me 
TWINS 
London: WM. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
LL ALONG THE RIVER. A Novel. 
London: StmpkKin and Co., 
Gentlemen desirous of Purchasing Shirts of the 
KA. 
the half-dozen. Celebrated for Fit, 
R. FORD and CO., 


» Poultry, London, 


QHIR ITS. —Ne Ww Patte ‘rns in French Printed 
and Oxford Mat Shirtings for making FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS, forwarded post free; also prices and self-measure. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


ta SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 7s. 6d. ; Extra 
Returned ready for 
, Poultry, London. 


Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with a 


use, carriage ‘paid. —R. FORD. and CO., 


‘Champion’ HAND ICE MACHINE 


will Tee 
drinking 
water in 
3 Minutes, 
Will also 
cool Still 
Wines ; 
make Ice 
Cream anid 
Block Ice 


ALWAYS 
READY FOR 
USE. 

NO 
FREEZING 
POWDERS 
_ REQUIRED. 





Prices: 
£8 
No.1... 8 8 
No.2..12 0 
No.3..20 0 
Send for List 

F 12 from 


sole Licenaces 
PULSOMETER 
ENG.CO.,LD., 
Nine Elms 
Iron Works, 
London, 8.W. 
Machines shown in operation at 63, Queen Victoria Street 
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bequeaths £200 to her nephew Thomas frederick Stani- 
forth; £50 each to her executors, and one or two other 
legacies. The residue of her real and personal estate she 
leaves, upon trust, for her sisters, Sarah Ann and Naomi, 
for their lives ; and on the death of the survivor of them for 
the sons and daughters of her brothers, James Green 
(except his son Briggs), Watson, and Stephen, equally to be 
divided between them. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of the county of Stirling, of Miss Bethia Key Bow, of 
Wright Park, Kippen, who died on Feb. 11, granted to 
Mrs. Anna Bow or Monteath, the sister, the executrix 
dative qua next-of-kin, was resealed in London on May 23, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £34,000. 

The will (dated Nov. 20, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
April 3, 1893), of Miss Louisa Garden, late of 13, Rue 
Vernet, Paris, who died on April 15, at Florence, was 
proved on May 15 by the Rey. Alexander Bassell Winter 
and Miss Louisa Harriette Gardner, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £32,000. 
The testatrix gives large legacies to friends and others, and 
the residue of her property to the three sons of her late 
brother, Alexander Garden. 

The will (dated Oct. 9, 
Andrew Burnaby, J.P., Clerk of the 


Thomas Fowke 
late 


1889) of Mr. 
Peace for Notts, 


of Brampton Manor, Huntingdonshire, who died on 
April 14, was proved on May 2 »3 by the Rev. Henry Fowke 
Burnaby, and Thomas F rederic Burnaby-Atkins, the sons, 
two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £16,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 to his 
wife, Mrs. Emily Burnaby ; his furniture, plate, pictures, 
china, books, wines, liquors, and household effects (except 
some article to be given to his brother as a memento) to 
his wife, for life, and then to go with his mansion-house ; 
and a legacy to an old servant. His mansion-house, with 
certain land, farmhouse, &c., he devises to his wife, for 
life, with remainder to his daughter Adelaide Sophia; and, 
subject thereto, he settles the same on his son Henry 
Fowke. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, then to fulfil his 
covenants with respect to the payment of certain sums 
under the marriage settlements of his daughter Mrs. 
Dawson and his son Thomas Frederic, and to pay £500 to 
his son Henry Fowke, and £10 to each of his grand- 
children. The ultimate residue he leaves, upon further 
trust, for his daughter Adelaide Sophia, for life, and 
then for his sons Eustace Beaumont and John Charles 
Wellesley. 
The will 
Inspector of 


of Mr. 


Factories, 


Frederick Hayes Whymper, Chief 
Home Office, late of 47, Marina, 


£t. Leonards-on-Sea, who died on Feb. 24 at 26, Walpcels 
Street, Chelsea, was proved on April 27 by Mrs. Annic 
Sophia Whymper, the widow, one of the executors, tho 
value of the personal estate amounting to £12,581. 

The will of Mr. Henry John Potts, J.P., late of 
Pontymwynwr, Llanferies, Denbighshire, who died on 
Dec. 29, was proved on May 17 by Hubert Potts and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roger Pine Coffin, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £2762. 

The will of Mr. William Govett Romaine, C.B., late of 
The Priory, Old Windsor, who died on April 29 at Ventnor, 
was proved on May 26 by Mrs. Frances Phebe Romaine, 
the widow, and Charles Albert Govett, the brother, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£5610. 








of Authors dined at the 


The Incorporated Society 
, the literary ladies 


Holborn Restaurant on Friday, June 2 
having supped together, a few nights before, at the 
Criterion. The former are more catholic than the latter, 
in that they admit ladies. Sir Robert Ball presided, and 
he was supported by a brilliant company, which covered 
every kind of literature, from the historic solidity of 
Mr. Lecky to the airiness of the author of ‘ Charley’s 
Aunt.” , 
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a: 4 red at Grasse 


harmless 
( Che mist 


ywder for Infants 


Duchess 


Nurs series Of all Dealers in Pe 


or at the 


LONDON BRANCH: 


2, NEW BOND ST., W. 


One door from Brook St.) 


fumes, 


the Duchess of 
Duchess 
Recommended | by 
Routh says 


Price-Lists on application 
» Mr. J. RecTer, Manager 
And at Cologne, 
New York, 
F Vienna, Riga, 111 
. Odessa. 


the late cari of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction -* ti testified 
to the remarkable efficacy o 


HIMROD’S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects 

A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post In tins 4s. 

British Depot —46, Holborn Viaduct, London 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. L7nch & Go., 
d Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son. John Thompscan 

Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses 


FITS! 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, AND OTHER NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


OSCAR PANYAU'S treatise on Epilepsy and all Nere 
} vous Diseases will be sent post free on application to 
OSCAR FANYAU & CO., 
90, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, wo. 
Next British Museum. 
FULL AND PLAIN ADDRESS REQUESTED. 
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779 @ BENSON’S “FIELD” WATCH. 








Specially recommended for use at Home, in India or the Colonies, and for Hunting or Rough Wear, 
AND OBTAINED GOLD MEDALS, BEING HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 








In Silver Cases, 4A 


by 


Best London make, Breguet sprung, 
and adjusted to prevent variation 
when used during Hunting, Shoot- 
ing, or Yachting; highly finished 
half- chronometer movement with 






To officers proceeding on foreign 
service, residents in India or 
the Colonies, and to travellers jj 
generally, this watch is strongly 
recommended as a really strong, 
accurate, and durable time- 
keeper. 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


from wearers in all parts 
of the World. 


detached Lever escapement, fully 
jewelled and true chronometer 
balance. Made in Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Massive 
18-ct. Gold Cases, £25; or in Silver 
- _ Cases, £15. 

The Hunting Editor of the Field (“ Arundel”) says : “I have used the watch for four months, and have carried it hunting sometimes five days a week, and never less than three. For most weeks I have had one 

day, sometimes two, with hounds on foot; and with this strong test I have found it an accurate timekeeper. I recommend Messrs. Benson's hunting watch as one that ean be depended on.”--Fteld, March 22. 

See BENSON’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK, containing 200 Pages of Illustrations, &c., of Watches from £2 2s. t» £500. Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Plate. The largest and 
most complete Book of its kind issued. Post Free on application to 


J. W. BENSON (:'x'rc'cuzes), STEAM FAcTORY, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.5 its2:,0:5's0xn er. roxpox, w. 


ALL GOODS SOLD AT MANUFACTURER’S LOWEST NET CASH PRICES. 


AT ONE-THIRD THE COST! 


RECOMMENDED STRONGLY e~ THE ONLY FOOD | NITROGENOUS, OR FLESH-FORMING 
13 Ibs, HOVIS ig more | ®Y THE MEDICAL AEX 4 
PROFESSION. Ze 


THAT WILL BODIES: 
DIGESTIBLE and NOURISHING 


PREVENT ie wee « s « BM 
THAN 


Beef and Bread - - 11.01 
1b, BEEF STEAK & | ans 


Monograms and Crests extra. 




















Further Particulars in Descriptive 
Pamphlet, post free. 







| 
| 
| 





cane ct SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
11h. of WHITE BREAD. ALL GROWING CHILDREN. INDIGESTION. | & ROYAL FAMILY, 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “HOVIS”' is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. PLITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFINLD. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” MOUSON’S 


BEECHAM'S COCOA BUTTER SOAP 




















PILLS 


FOR ALL 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 








AND 


Female Ailments. 


BEECHAM'S COUGH PILLS [in aie 


STAND UNRIVALLED FOR 





Coughs, Asthma, Bronchial Affections, Hoarseness, «&c. 


In Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The is. 1\)d. Box contains FIFTY-SIX pills. 


THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION Boxes PER ANNUM. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, 


Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable and Pleasant Dentifrice. it produces, rendering even the coarsest skin as soft as velvet. Cocoa Butter Soap is a real skin beautifier, 
: and a balm to old and young alike. 














In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 





Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 


MOUSON & CO., 
PERFUMERS AND TOILET SOAP MANUFACTURERS, 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


LONDON: 32 & 33, HAMSELL STREET, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1798. 
To be had of all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom, 





c 


EPPS’S 


REAL CERMAN HOLLOW CROUND | 


( {OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 





716 


CHAS. PACKER & C0. | 


76 and 78, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW PATENT. 


en, 








An absolutely ) > Bom y Fastening, for all inter- 
chang eable artic es tlle ‘ry, such as Pins, Studs, 
Rings, Bracelets, ath P; urticulars and Illustrations 


in Catalogue, pohy on application. 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI s COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations ot 
Nature visible addi- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
© completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 
) Half, Three-quarter, 
/ or Full Wigs on same 
\ Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 





) ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ; 


\S POST FREE. 

\—= Every design in Art 

eS ad peer Ser Fashion 
. i¢ venience, 





546, Oxford St., 
London, w. 


6 6 BOND & & SON, 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS. 
PILLS. | 


FOR LIVER 


CKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILI 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 





‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIO wad PILLS. 


RR HEARTBURN | 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





NEVER 
REQUIRES a + 


Black Handle 5.6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles 
Ivory Handle ... ...7/6 | Russia Leather Case V- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. 
—— ase een a 
SBORNE, GARRETT London, W 





| 





N.B.—Estimates 





IR INDIGESTION 


ASPINALL’S 


ALWAYS YOUNG. 





THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 


Cc O CG O A wri &, » aT PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, ea fi 


TUE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS_ 





“K NECESSITY IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD,” 





application to 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LIMITED, 
NEW CROSS, LONDON, S.E. 


for the complete Decoration of Houses, &c., 
skilled workmen, free on application. 


ENAMEL. 


&e., by our own staff 


of 





PRESERYING AND 
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entirely removes and prevents all 
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ALWAYS FAIR. 
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| NO LADY who values her (« 
i} asitis INVALE ABLE. at all Seavons 
BLOOMING. 
Beware of Injurious Imitations. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 
by the Sole Makers, 


n any other preparation. 
exion should ever 
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““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


[Pepton ized 
[PATENT] COCOA 
Denese & MOORE, LONDON. « Mi i | k 


Most Delicious, Nutritious & 
TINS 2 6. Half-Tins (Samples 


requiring no dig restive effort. 
Pepe eeee eee 











ee 





IS THE MOST PERFECT EMOLLIENT MILK FOR 


BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN 


by (\" paca cnsyisin« srlgondneaniians TAN, &s. 


be without it 
ns a keeping the SKIN SOFT ani 


A 


Hannsessoual 


It soon renders it Soft Smooth and White, 


A SS SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 


3d. extra 


tt BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. | 


THE HEAD 
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COLOUR CARDS gratis and post free on 
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~ BOULTON & PAUL. 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS. 


NORWICH. 














EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES, 


Ladies and Cute waited upon by 
Appointment, 


Special 






North Pole 


_—_— 


2000 Pictures 


MADE BY 


Lieut. Peary ) 
Among , 
Greenland’s “ 
Icy 
Mountains. 
THE EXPLORER Cnoonecs THE egw 
we as tates wih 9 Ke 
€ og 
series of pk ures whi 
a excee fey that have been 
git b ck fro om Greenland 1d the Smith 
Sound region R. E. Peary, U.S.N 


EASTMAN 


SCND FOR KODAK Snkatintan: 





PHOTOCRAPHIC 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
7 _ = ST., 


New Illustrated Catalogue’now ready. 


ers GON rns OF THE © Reon 


MA I 
URS, PAR 1878 SYDNEY ; MELBOURNE, 1880 


CALCUTTA, Iss 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METIORD 





TRAJECTORY U GREAT ACCURACY 
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ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS 








PARKINS « OTTO 
WEDDING PRESENTS 


OXFORD ST LONDON. Catalogue Post Free. 


AFTERNOON TEA SETS 


CLARET JUGS, SALAD BOWLS 
FISH CARVERS, CRUETS, &e. | 








: Print di and Published : at the Office, 19 


Les ME 


DRESSING ' BAGS 
DRESSING CASES 
WRITING CASES 
LIQUEUR: STANDS - 











SMALL SILVER ARTICLES 
STATIONERY CABINETS 
BRASS. WRITING SETS 
ORMOLU ORNAMENTS, &e. 


108, , Strand, in the Parish of § St. Clement Danes , in the Co ounty of London, by Isona u Dre oTuERs, 198, Strand, aforceaid.— Garcasay, Juxe 10, 1893, 






























